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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF PASCAL. 

(Continued from p. 356.) 
MI. PascaL has been hitherto pre- 
sented before the reader in a very 
elevated point of view, as a mathe- 
matician, a philosopher, and a scho- 
lar; but he is now to be exhibited 
uider a much more illustrious cha- 
Whatever honourable dis- 
his brilliant acquistuons 
mizat have procured for bim, the 
attainments and the fame were alike 
perishable; but in the very superior 
sphere la which he is about to be 
conte plated, he willappear adorned 
with the disposiiions, and animated 
by the prospects, of a Christian 
Towards the end of the year 1647, he 
was afflicted by a paralytic affection 
of both his jegs, which deprived 
him uearly of the use of them during 
ihree months. It was probably to 
his circumstance, that his sister 
alluded, when she recorded his tude- 
ing it necessary, from a particular 
occurrence, to employ some time in 
the perusal of books of piety. While 
he was thus engaged, it pleased 
God to impress his mind with such 
aserious apprehension of the nature 
and obligations of Christianity, and 
vith so lively a conviction that it is 
the duty of all men to consider their 
Creator as alone worthy of their 
supreme love and unremitting ser- 
vice, that his former pursuits lost 
much of their apparent excellency 
and Importance. From this period 
he renounced the study of those 
Sciences which relate merely to 
natural objects, and devoted himself 
to the acquisition of that one thing 
Which Jesus Christ has taught us to 

Uclieve 15 alone necessary. 

Christ. Obsery. No. 163. 
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M. Pascal had been preserved, 
by the peculiar favour of God, 
from the vices into which young 
men are too commonly betrayed : 
nor was he moved by those libertine 
discourses in which revealed religion 
is insulted, as asubject unworthy the 
uttention of a man of parts, and some 
ofits most important truths are treat- 
ed, by men whonever scriously con- 
sidered them, with scorn or raillery. 
Religion was with him an object of 
too great moment to be sacrificed to 
the futile arguments, or the mis- 
placed ridicule of unbelievers. He 
was often heard to acknowledge with 
ratitude, thatamong the many ob. 
cations which he owed to his tather, 
hone were more vaiuable than the 

are and assiduity with which he had 
inculcated this maxim: “ Whatever 
is an object of faith cannot be an 
object cf reason, much less be sub- 
ordinate to it?’ Propositions like 
this, frequently repeated by a father, 
of whose Capacity, erudition, piety, 
aod tenderness he had witnessed so 
many unequivocal proois, were ad- 
mirably calculated to 
mind against that inconsiderate 
scepticism under which the enemies 
of Christianity attempt to veil their 
immoral and Iicentious principies. 

The state of M. Pascai’s mind at 
this period exhibtts a remarkable 
phenomenon in the moral world. 
We behold a capacious, acute, and 
inquisitive genius, animated by an 
ardent desire to penetrate the mys- 
terics of natural science, and anxious- 
ly requiring a reason tor every 
object of philosophical inquiry, yet 
restraining his Curiosity within the 
boundaries of physical trutn, and 
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receiving the word of God with 
reverence, submission, and childlike 
simplicity. Nor was this simplicity 
oniy the companion of his early days; 
it seemed to govern the tenor of his 
life, and to direct the course of his 
studies. [Hs ig hcg powers of 
latellection were not ap} ~~ to the 
Giscussion Of curious questions In 
theology, nor exhausted in specula- 
tions Upon impenetrable miysterics. 
He considered the Bible as a practl- 
cal book, irom =— he was to learn 
the spirit aod genius of Christianity. 

Wiih views 1}: ee these did he peruse 
the sacred ume, and employed 
the remainder of his life in meditate 
Ing upon the law of God day and 
night. It may be presumed, that 
there are tew considerate Christians, 
who have sot on some occasions been 
desirous of assigning the due limits 
of human reason In matters of reil- 
gion; and although some variety 
may be remarked in their opinions 
upon this point, yet there are still 
fewer who would venture to deny, 
that the inquiry is interesting. Dai- 
gerous errors, it must be conicssed, 

have arisen from investing human 
reason with prerogatives to which it 
has no legitimate Claim ; yet.on the 
contrary, to renounce ali reliance on 
our natural facuities, when revealed 
truth Is presented te the understand. 
ing, is almost lo assume, that a suse 
pension of our rational powers ts the 
surest mode of acquiring Divine 
wisdom. OF those who deny the 
exercise of reason on relizious sub- 
jects, it may be tnguired, do they 
arrive at this conclusion by the exer- 
cise of their reaso! ‘ing powers, or by 
a dercliction of them? If by the for- 
mer mode, then itis very unfair to 
deny the sume privilege to others: 


> 


butik they asseat to the latter part 


of the dieraras., they cannot con- 
sisten'lyaddress the understanding of 
thelr epponcars, nor be surprised, !f, 
Wherciies convey io conviction,they 


{ July, 


be deemed unworthy of any answer, 


Reason is that power of the soul, 
by which axioms are formed from 
particular instances; and conse. 
quences are deduced from acknow. 
ledsed premises. When a book, 
professing to be a Divine revela- 
tion, is presented to us, it is the 
province of reason to inquire into the 
evidences of its nathenticity : > when 
these are established, the same fac. 
ulty dictates implicit submission to 
its contents. Whether the matter 
of Divine revelation be such as ng 
logician would have expected, is a 
discussion unsuitable to his ple 
tion as an imperfect a and fallen crea- 
ture ; yet be is bound to understand 
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considers the pean State of the 
vorld, will tecl himself surrounded 
on all sides by mystery; and it is 
hot more strangs that there should 
be mysteries in the moral than in 
the material world. There are few 
men, it may be presumed, so igno- 
rant, or so audacious, as to deny the 
omnipotence of God, because the 
productions of his power cannot be 
comprehended by their mental facul- 
tiles; yet the wisdom of Ged being 
as infinite as his power, the rcsuits 
of that attribute must equally exceed 
the boundaries ofa finite understand: 
ing, and can never become an ade- 
quate obyectofhumananimadversion. 

There is a wide difference be- 
tween understanding the terms ofa 
yroposilion ; the being able to prove 
thatsuch a propositionis indisputabiy 
revealed ; and the ability of perfectly 
comprehending, and correctly cx- 
plaining all that is contained in that 
proposition—between not compre: 
bending how a thing can be, anu 
perceiving the impossibility of the 
thing itself. Yet these notions are 
too frequently confounded by the 
enemies of Disine revelation. When 
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we are informed by Moses, that “in 
the beginning God created the hea- 
yens and the earth,” the communi- 
cution is sufficiently intelligible tor 
every useful purpose; vet it may be 
doubted, whether any man, who is 
aware of the imperfection of his own 
powers, would undertake to explain, 


in perspicuous and adequate ia 
guage, all that is comprehend led in 


the word * created.’ ‘That the hea. 
yens and the earth derived their ex. 
istence from God, the great Maker 
of all things, is a very intelityiule 
declaration; and we can prove by 
unauswerable arguments, that no- 
thing Can Emerge into being without 
a cause, or be the author of iis own 
existence. ‘Lhe moral obligations 
deducible from this information are 
sufficiently obvious, and indicate the 
feelings and conduct which such a 
communication requires: but hevw, 
by What means, creatures with all 
their wonderful qualities were pro- 
Juced out of non-entity, into a state 
of actual being, never was, and pro- 
saat never will be, fuily compre- 
hended by a finite understanding. 
Dut the general assertion, that “ wiat- 
ever is an object of faith cannot be 
an object of reason, much less be in 
subjcction to it,’? may deserve some 
further discussion. 

It is prebable that a Roman Ca- 
tholic and a Protestant would not 
ave the same ideas excited by the 
terus Of this proposition ; vet there 
is 4 Sense in which they may be 

adopted by both, without any material 
tiolation of their respective tenets. 
Faith may imply the assent of the 
mind upon the ground of authority, 
and where the guthori ity of the Ro- 
mish Church is admitted implicitly, 
ail reasoning upon her decrees, all 
¢xamination of her articles of doc- 
ine, must be absolutely excluded. 
But if faith be defined an assent of 
‘he mind to the evidence ef testi- 
mony, then we receive the holy 
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the proof of their authenticity is es- 
tablished by goad historical evidence ; 
und we believe the truths contained 
in them because they are a revelation 
from God. Authority, whether hu- 
man or Divine, supersedes all rea- 
soning: but the Protestant’s faith rests 
only on the Bible, while the Catholic 
believes upon the hiandate of his 
church, If the doctrine inculcated 
bv Stephen Pascal were to be receiv. 
ed steel ul anigine d Without any Hmita. 
tion or « tialification what ver, we 
should incur the same inconveniences 
as those which are attributed to the 
Cefenders of the Romen Catholic 
Church; of resolving ali rcligious 

questions by the authority of men; 
of requiring implicit credulity, and 
the suspensio ur cther mntellec- 
tual powers, w..crever relizion is con- 
cerned; andol deme nding as firm an 
essent to that which cannotbe proved, 
as to that which admits cf the most 
luminous evidence. Among some 
of the sad consequences of us 
such a dominion over the faith of 
those who are id their communion, 
may be enumerated the cncourae. 
ment of a degrading superstition and 
the cherishing ofan unrelenting 
of persecution. He who perenipto- 
rily affirms his own infallibilty, wil 
exercise little forbearance towards 
those who refuse their assent to an 
assertion are convinced 
of its truth aod reality. 

The enthusiast, who pretends to 
the privilege of supernatural gul- 
dance, with «il his abhorrence, true 
or wffected, of the Romish Church, 
is luvoived in the same animadver- 
sion. He boldly demands to te heard, 
as a privileged person, Whose com- 
munications sre not within the sphere 
of rational examination: and if he 
could prove his tle to Divine inspi- 
ration, ali jurther discussion would 
be terminated. But while he fails 
here, he 1s not backward to anathe- 
matise aid to hate those whom he 
cannot cusnarc. It must always af- 
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ford a strong presumption against 
such pretenders, that their fancies 
are various and discordant: they 
maintain tenets Contradictory to each 
other, and instead of * speaking the 
Same thing,’ which they would do if 
they were informed by the same 
Spirit, they agree in nothing but In 
requiring their hearers to discard the 
use of their reason ; a demand, which 
evinces their own sagacity, while it 
exhibits the weakness of their fol- 
lowers. 

There js another class of ‘persons, 
who are not behind the Catholics in 
boldness of oflirmation, but who refuse 
to have their dogmas examined by 
reason, because they pretend to urge 
the holy Scriptures, as a controlling 
authority for all they assert. These 
men, under the colour of biblical an- 
thority, claim a right of imposing 
their own interpretations: but your 
reason must not judge whether ticir 
commentary be right or wrong—tor 
if you examine their exposiiion, you 
call In rcason as an umpire in mat- 
ters of faith. ‘This assumption of 
authority over the sense and under- 
standing of mankind is not to be en- 


> 


dured: it resembles the conduct of a 
partial magistrate, who, interpreting 
the laws of his country according to 
his own fancy, identifies himself with 
the legislator, and becomes the maker 
of the law, rather than its expounder, 
The authority of the legislator is In- 
deed binding in every law ; andif the 
sovereign authority should command 
us, Where the letter of the law is not 
clear and explicit, to acquiesce in the 
interpretation of a judge, we are 
equally obliged to obedience. But 
where no such specific commission 
is given,a Manis no more bound by 
the commentary of the judge in mat. 
ters of law, than in matters of phi- 
bosophy : his own reason, assisted by 
due inturmation, must determine him 
to acquiesce in the decision, or to 
reject it. According to the preten- 
sions of these expositors, no man 
must presume to be wiser than them- 


selves; nor will they allow any one 
to be a true Christian who does no; 
renounce his own reason to follow 
theirs. If such persons would allow 
themselves to discriminate between 
these two propositions ; these are the 
words of a Divine revelation; and 
this is the purport and meaning of the 
Hoiy Spiritin the terms employed to 
convey that revelauliop; they would 
cease to idelize the creatures of their 
own fancy: they would Jearn that 
confideace and self-complacency, ar- 
rorance and intolerance, are no less 
at variance with the spirit of Chis, 
unity, Laan repugnant to the modesty 
and diffidence of true wisdom. 
Nothing would, however, be more 
inconsiderate and ineguttable, chan to 
confound what Is asserted of faith, 
as the assent of the mind, with that 
Christian faith which is of the nature 
of a habit infused into the soul by the 
Spirit of God, and which is the grand 
principle and spring of gracious tem. 
pers and holy actions. In this sense, 
the term faith implhes not merely aa 
act, but a hobit, or cous:itution of the 
mind, produced by asupernatural and 
Divine agency. To maintain that 
there subsists no necessary connex: 
ion between faith and holiness, Is as 
wise and learned as to discourse of a 
thinking substance wiich may neve! 
exercise a single act of intelligence, 
If by the assumption, © that what- 
ever is an object of faith cannot be an 
object of reason,” Stephen Pascal 
only meant to declare, that natural 
reason could not have discovered 
the mysteries of the Gospel ; that 
it is incapable of explaining what 
the Divine Wisdom has not fully 
revealed; nor competent to pene 
trate into the motives and grounds 
of the conduct of God in the go 
vernment of the world, and of his 
church, the sentiment is less to be 
complained of than the obscure 
brevity with which it is announced. 
It may be confidently asserted, that 
no man can give a Satisfactory ac 
count, by his own unaided natural 
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powers, of the origin and constitu- 
tion of his own nature; of his state 
and condition in this world, and of 
the various phznomena connected 
with human existence. And ifall 
the effurts of natural reason cannot 
surmount the difficulties which are 
involved in the mysteries of creation 
and providence, it can afford no ob- 
jection against the mysteries of 
revelation, that they are proposed to 
our faith as things to be believed, and 
not to Our Capacity of investigation as 
matters tobe comprehended. Why 
should itbe supposed, that objec- 
tions founded on the difficulties of 
comprehending the state of man as 
a fallen Creature, and the Interpost- 
tion of the Messiah between God and 
sinners, are of great weight, sufh- 
client Indeed to justify a reyecuion of 
the doctrines 5 since our ignorance 
of the real nature and manner of 
these things does not at all diminish 
our knowledge of the truth and cer- 
tuinty of them, any more than the 
incomprehensibility of the Divine 
huture lessens our certainty of its 
real existence? The proposing of 
mysteries to our faith is not with a 
design of gratifying our curiosity, 
or exercising our faculties of ratio. 
cination, and enabling us fully to 
conceive all that is contained in the 
nature and the manner of the mys- 
tery; but rather to convey such a 
measure of knowledge as shall ex- 
cite religious affections, and furnish 
motives for purity, devotion, love 
and gratitude, to God and our Sa- 
viour. In human sciences, there 
are certain elementary principles 
offered to our assent, which we are 
required to receive without proof or 
examination ; and if some of these 
are self-evident to a correct mind, 
yet many of great importance and 
utility are mere assumptions. Theo- 
logy, therefore, is not the only 
Science which demands a submission 
ofthe understanding to what can 
neither be irrefragably demonstrated 
nor adequately conceived. Hence 
‘tis neither just nor reasonable to 
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require, that the Gospel shall contain 
nothing, but what is commensurate 
with the operations of human uoder- 
standing. Indeed, what can be more 
visionary and absurd than tv conceive 
our dark and scanty reason to be the 
rule and measure whereby we are to 
judge of what God ought to reveal to 
us, and soto negiect, tritter away, 
und reject, that which doesnot accord 
with our notions of the nature of 
things; as if the nature of things, as 
coynizable by us, furnished us with 
competent notions of the manner in 
which God knows them: nay, to pre- 
sume that it would be even arbitrary 
and unreasonable if he should re- 
quire any thing of us which our rea- 
son cannot shew to be proper and 
necessaty! The purpose and intent 
of the sacred volume, however, are 
of a much higher order, than to pro- 
vide matter for curious inquiry and 
subtile disquisition. Its contents 
bear principally upon moral and 
practical uses ; and far from alluring 
us into impertinent, presumptuous, 
or unprofitable speculations, itluvites 
us to be partakers of a divine nature 
—to live in the exercise of loving. 
kindness and charity—to the attain- 
ment of peace, serenity, und solid sa. 
tisfaction, and to the final possession 
of heavenly glory and blessedness. 
It belongs not to true philosophy, 
nor is ita part of practical wisdom, 
to incite their disciples to investiga. 
tions which are too arduous fer the 
limited powers of man, or which 
from their nature are too high and 
inaccessible. No time is more un- 
profitably employed, than that which 
is sacrificed to the study of such 
things as we have no real interest in 
considering, and which we are en. 
dowed with no facultiesto compre- 
hend. An ungoverned curiosity im- 
plies a state of mind as dissonant 
from the spirit of the Gospel, as un- 
bridled appetites and clamorous 
passions ; and until we learn to retain 
ourselves within the bounds of mo.- 
desty and respect; until we thankful- 
ly receive the light imparted to us, 
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and acquiesce in the absence of that 
further information, which God has 
not thoughtit proper to give, we have 
made little proficiency in the science 
of seli-knowledge, and perhaps still 
Jessin the Gospel of God our Saviour. 
Divine revelation presents to us 
truths to be believed, and duties to be 
practised. Nlany of the duties en- 
forced by the Moral Law are very 
contrary to the corrupt inclinations of 
min; yet this opposition of a Ceprav- 
ed beart cennot impair the obliga- 
tions (o obedience. he same sacred 
authority likewise requires a sub- 
mission of the un derstanding, to 
propositions obscurely revealed, and 
only admiiuing ofan impertect com- 
prehension of them 3 and why should 
it be estecmed less compatible with 
Eternal Wisdom, to command hu- 
man reason to believe in mysteries 
which surpass its powers either to 
discover or to explain, than to for- 
bid the gratification of criminal 
desires and sinful propensities. A 
lofty unbending understanding may 
be as offensive in the eye of God, as 
an indulgence in sordid, gross, and 
infamous pleasures ; and it may be 
as necessary for the enjoyment of 
heaven, that the former should be 

made humbic and simple, as that 
the more gross sinner should be re- 
claimed and purified. The duty of 
believing a revealed truth is founded 
as Clearly on moral obligation, as the 
duty of obeying any precept of what 
is called “ natural religion,’ although 
the mode by which we prove these 
obligations may be different ; and if 
it should be argued, that the latter 
admits of a scientific demonstration, 
yet we would contend, that faith has 
more intrinsic excellence than 
science 3 since, as an author of trans- 
cencent talents has expressed him- 
seif, ‘1 knowing, the mind is acted 
upon by matter, but in believing, by 
spirit; so that in the former, we 
crecit the testimony of the senscs,— 
inthe batt ery we give honour to the 
word of God.’’ 
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Although M. Pascal strongly in. 
sisted upon due submission to the 
revealed will of God, yet he did not 
consider poiemical studies as bein 
Inconsistent with his principles. He 
surveyed the controversies that have 
agitated the Christian churches for 
many ages, and clearly saw, what 
every wise man must see, that most 
of them originated, either from inde. 
terminate ideas, verbal inaccuracies, 
un excessive fondness for refinement 
and speculation, or trom the secret 
agency ol some immoral principle, 

About this period, there was a 
person at Rouen, who, in teaching 
the principles of pliillosophy, advanc- 
ed many positions that were con. 
trary tothe decisions of the Romish 
Church. Among other things, he 
endeavoured to prove, that the body 
of Jesus was not formedof the blood 
of the Virgin Mary, but of a species 
of matter purposely created for that 
end. M. Pascal, in the warmth of 
youthful zeal, controverted this opi. 
hion, and admonished him to retract 
the sentiment, or he should think tt 
his duty to lay an information against 
him. The philosopher was too 
haughty to concede to the young 
mian, and treated his admonition with 
contempt. An information was ac- 
cordingly given te M. du iellay, who 
at that time exercised the episcopal 
function at Rouen, by a commission 
from the Archbishop. M. du Bellay 
sent for the philosopher, and examin- 
ed him; but by means of an equivocal 
confession, signed with his own hand, 
he eluded a "vetraction of his opl- 
nions. M. Pascal was too acute a 
reasoner to be easily imposed‘upon: 
he therefore waited upon the Arch. 
bishop of Rouen at Gaiilon, to whom 
he explained the whole affair. The 
Primate, after strict inquiry, con- 
ceived the heresy to be so extreme- 
ly pernicious, that he issued af 
express orderto M. du Bellay, to 
oblige the philosopher to retract 
every particular heretical opinion 
of which he was accused; and te 
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vapane no papers from him, but such 

s had passed through the hands ot 
cs accuser. He was consequently 
obliged to renounce all those errone- 
ous sentiments: and his recantation 
bore strong marks of sincerity ; since 
he never manifested any rancour 
wgainst the author of his disgrace. 

Among the many injurious effects 
of Popery on the simple verities of 
Christianity, that of encouraging 
metaphysical speculations and fanciful 
disquisiils ons on almost every subject 
connecied with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ; bas been equally inimical to 
truth and pes The perplexing 
subtities of their school-men and 
casuists have incumbered their the- 
olosy with a multiplicity of futile dis- 
cussions and frivolous distinctions, 
which tend rather to bewilder and 
confound the understand! ns than to 
direct and satisfy the inquirer. 

Whether the philosopher was more 
to be blamed for his absurd specula- 
uonsy or M. Pascal for rendering 
them important by opposition, is a 
question upon which mankind will 
decide variously. It may, however, 
be observed, that neither of them 
could derive much encouragement 
fom the Scriptures. The sacred 
writings, with a dignity peculiar to 
themselves, remain silent upon all 
these subjects, where information 
would serve merely to foster vanity, 
orto gratify a resticss and unprofita- 
ble curiosity. 

(Yo be continued.) 
—_— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As my opinion respecting the termi- 
nation of the 1260 y ears, and the con- 
sequent near approach of the redemp- 
tion of the Church, Luke xxi. 28, 
femains unchanged, I beg leave to 
submit to you the following remarks 
upon Mr. Paber’s paper on this sub- 
ject, in your number for May. 

Mr. Faber thinks that his scheme 
POSsesses the advantage of making 
the 1260 years commence and termi- 
hate at distinctly marked apocalyptic 


periods ; and that my system has 
not the merit of similar ce finiteness 
and perspicuity ofarrangement. He 
concelves that the 1260 years Come. 
mence at the sounding of the filth 
trumpet, and end at tue effusion of 
the seventh vial; which he believes 
to be an apocalyptic period, distinct 
from the sounding of the seventh 
trumpct. 

j answer, first, that it is no where 
said inthe Apocalypse itself, that the 
1260 years comnrence at the sounding 
ofthe fifth trumpet. Mr. Paber’s po. 
sition, that they do then begin, is 
therefore gratuitous.—But, secondly, 
granting to Mr. Faber his premises, 
it does net follow that he is right in 
placing the sounding of the fitth trum- 
pet in “the year 606: I believe he 1s 
wrong in so fixing It. 

Mr. Faber, in the fifth edition of 
his work, on the 1260 years, has 
abandoned his former exposition of 
the fallen star who opens che bottom. 
less pit on the sounding of the fifth 
trumpet, and has adopted my inter- 
pretation of that symbol, viz. that it 
denotes the Apostate Bishop of Rome. 
Now I believe the fall of the star 
from heaven to earth, or, in other 
words, the apostacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, and the opening of the bot- 
tomless pit, and consequently the 
sounding of the fifth trumpet, to have 
ail taken place at a much earlier time 
than the ycar 606. 

I conceive also, that Mr. Faber is 
wrong, in supposing that the effusion 
of the seventh vial marks an apoca- 
lyptic period distinct from that of the 
seventh cig J have endceavour- 
ed to prove that the whole seven vials 
are synchronical.——Mr. aber asserts, 
in a pamphlet which he bas lately 
published, that by this hypothesis I 
% unfortunately mar the arrangenens” 
of the vials. But he has not attempt- 
ed to substantiate this charge, or to 
answer my arguments ior tie inter- 
pretation which he condemns. Be- 
fore I close this paper, 1 shall offe 
some reasons in defence ol my theore 
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of the vials. In the mean while, I 
proceed to consider Mr. Faber’s ar- 
gument, to shew that six of the vials 
must necessarily be comprehended 
within the 1260 years. 

Now, sir, upon the most attentive 
consideration of Mr. Faber’s reason- 
ing to prove this point, it appears to 
me to be founded on a fretitio prin. 
cifii. It takes for granted that the 
plagues of the first six vials were 
among the ¢dentical plagues which 
the two witnesses were to inflict. Or 
it assumes what Is equivalent to this, 
that the plagues inflicted by the wit- 
nesses were to be the only,or atleast 
the last, similar plagues with which 
the Roman waters and earth were to 
be visited. If these points be deni- 
ed, as they are both denied, then Mr. 
Faber’s argument falls to the ground. 

It is said, in Rev. xi. 6, that the 
Witnesses ‘* have power over the 
waters to turn them into blood, and to 
smite the earth with all plagues as 
often as they will.’ But it is not 
revealed that no sliniiar plagues on 
the waters and the earth were to be 
inflicted after they bad finished their 
testimony. As there is no such de- 
claration, it is gratuitous to affirm, 
that six of the vials which, to distin- 
guish them from all former plagues, 
are emphatically called the last 
plagues, were among those included 
in the commission of the witnesses, 
or within the period of their testimo- 
ny. An argument founded on Rev. 
x1. 6, to prove that the first trumpet 
which inflicted a plague onthe earth, 
and the second trumpet which turned 
the waters of the sea Into blood, were 
both within the period of the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, would be 
equally conclusive as Mr. Faber’s 
reasoning to prove the first six vials 
to be within that period.—Again: 
the plagues on the mystical Babylon 
are unquestionably a part of those in- 
flicted on the earth. The treading of 


the wine press at Armageddon 1s also 
among the plagues with which che 
earth was smitten ; for it is the vine 
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of the earth which is cast into the 
wine-press, Rev. xiv. 19. If, there. 
fore, Mr. Faber’s argument prove 
any thing, it will prove even the de. 
struction of Babylon and the day of 
Armageddon to be within the 1269 
years, though Mr. Faber himself 
places the Jast event at the end of the 
1290 years. By proving too muc 
this ao sree Be in fae 
proves nothing. 

I might go on to shew, that the 
plagues of the vials, are not among 
those inflicted during the period of 
the testimony of the witnesses, and 
are certainly fosterior to that period; 
but ws IT humbly conceive, that the 
arguments I tormerly offered to the 
public on the subject of the 1260 
years are conclusive, I deem it su. 
perfluous to add any thing more, 

I shall now inmake some remarks, 
In support of my synchronical ar 
rangement of the vials. I am aware 
that this part of my system Is so fur 
from being geucrally acceptable, that 
I perhaps have not succeeded in con: 
vincing a single person of its truth, 
While, however, I profess myself to 
be ready to abandon my opinion 4s 
soon as my arguments in support of 
it are eltber answered or contuted by 
the event, | must until then continue 
to bold it, although I should stand 
alone and unsupported. And if any 
one should feel disposed to charge me 
with presumption or pertinacity, | 
request bim to suspend his judgment, 
until he shall have perused the fol: 
lowing statement of the steps where 
by [ arrived at this conclusion :— 

Having, above fourteen year's ago 
become convinced that the vials were 
fulfilling in the events then passing 
on the great theatre of Eurape, ! 
turned my attention to the siudy ol 
the 16th chapter of the Apocalypse 
which relates tothe effusion of the 
vials, and it occupied my mind, é 
intervals, during a period of at leas! 
seven years, before it seemed to my 
self that I understood its contents. 
In consideving the subject, the fol: 
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lowing were the principal difficulties 
which pressed upon me :—/irst, I 
saw that all the vials clearly belonged 
to the third trumpet or third wo, and 
were Its Component parts. Secondly, 
] became convinced, after reading 
the writings of Mr, Bicheno and Mr. 
Feber, that the third wo trumpet had 
sounded in the year 1792, and net 
before: and consequently that the 
vials then commenced. Thirdly, 
From a view of the stupendous events 
which followed the French Revolu- 
tion, could not but conclude, that 
we were in the midst of a mighty 
political earthquake, which was con- 
vulsinz aod agonizing the whole of 
Christendom. It seen ned to me tha 
this carthquake izust necessarily he 
menuoned in the vials, and I could 
find it in none but the seveuth. I 
therefore could not but suspect that 
the seventh vial was already pouring 
ouc: and the more closely I consi- 
dered the subject, the stronger my 
suspicions became that this was the 
case,  d°ourthly, Sull, however, I was 
prevented from acquiescing in this 
conclusion, by the impossibility I 
found of reconciling it with my pre. 
concetved notions resfiecting the sic. 
cessive effusion of the vials. During 
several years my mind continued in 
a sort of involuntary scep' icism upon 
these points, pressed t by the opposing 
difficulties, and balancing between 
them. 

At length, by comparing the Apo- 
calypse with itself, f saw that the 
earthquake mentioned in chap. xi. 
19. is the with that of the 
seventh vial. And as the earthquake 
in chap. xi. 19. occurs immediately 
on the opening of the temple, and 
first vial begins also to be poured 
Immediately on the opening of 
> ym ae! (see chapters xv. 5, 6, 
aid xvi. 13) 1 concluded that the 
earthquake of chap. xi. 19, and con- 
sequently of the seventh vial, must 
€ synchronical with the first yial: 
and therefore that the whole seven 
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vials, instead of following in chrono- 
logical succession, as I had previ- 
ously taken for granted, are parailel 
to each other, 

When I arrived at this conclusion, 
it seemed to me to be the master-key 
which fitted all the intricacies of this 
part of the apocalyptic arrangement, 
and reconciled it with passing events. 
I therefore sent a paper on the vials 
the Christan Observer, which 
appeared in December, 1808. 

I shall here state, that about a year 

aro L met with the very learned work 
of Vitringa on the Apocalypse, which 
I had never before seen. The gene- 
ral arrangement of the vials in his 
net oan is certainly erroncous, 
as he places six of them before the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet. 
Sut there is so very remarkable a 
coincidence between his Interpreta- 
tion of the seventh vial, and the one 
I was Ied toadopt merely from study 
ing the analogy of the symbols, that 
if any of the readers of your work at 
the time my paper on the vials ap- 
peared were acquainted with Vi- 
tringa’s commentary, they may very 
probably have suspected me of pla- 
glarism. Vitringa interprets (he atr 
into which the seventh vial 1s poured, 
to signify the fiolitical and ecclesiasti- 
cal government of the kingdom of the 
beast. I have explained the same 
symbol to be the prelitical and ecclest- 
astical constitution of the bestial eme 
fire. A similar resemblance runs 
through the greater part of the two 
interpretations, Vitringa likewise 
agrees with me, in ageis the 
ei trthquake of the seventh vial to be 
the same us that of the sixth seal, 
and of Revelations xi. 19. 

| now proceed to observe, that the 
principles of Mr. Faber himself must, 
if carried to their legitimate conse- 
quences, lead him to adopt the verv 

same arrangement of the vials as I 
have done. Mr. Faber, in the first 


to 


‘four editions of his work on the 1260 


years, maintained that the French 
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Revolution was the event in which 
was fulfilled the earthquake of the 
sixth trumpet, Rev. xt. 1S. In his 
fifth edinon he has given up that 
opinion, and has adopted my exposi- 
tion of the earthquake; viz. that it 
was the ecclesiastical revolution of 
the Reformation. 

Having done this, Mr. Faber 
secmis to me to be placed in the fol. 
lowing dilemma:—Either he must 
exclude altogether from the Apoca- 
lypse, the earthyuake of the French 
Revolution, or he must udmit it to 
be the earthquake of the seventh 
trumpet, 7. e. of the seventh vial, and 
consequently must arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the effusion of the 
seventh vial commenced immediately 
after the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet, and that all the vials are 
synchronical. I can see no way in 
which my learned and respected 
friend can avoid one or other of these 
alternatives. And, in point of fact, 
he has embraced the first of them; 
for In his last edition, he has avoide 
all mention of the French Revolu- 
tion, in the character of an apocalyp- 
tic earthguake. But as he admits 
the French Revolution to be the 
third wo, and to be an event marked 
with all the characters of suddenness 
und mysterious power, “ which pe- 
culiarly appertain to the times of 
God’s extraordinary visitations ;”’ and 
since, in his chapter on the symboli- 
cal language, he defines an earth- 
quake to be “ a sudden convulsion in 
un empire, violently overturning the 
existing order of things,” and there- 
fore cannot deny that revolution to be 
the most stupendous earthquake which 
has ever convulsed the moral and 
political world; I see not with what 
degree of consistency or probability 
it is, that Mr. Faber now supposes 
that there is no mention of this earth- 
quake in the Apocalypse. 

Again: Does Mr. Faber admit or 
deny the explanation, given by Vi- 
tringa and myself of the symbolical 
air, in the seventh vial? Jf he re- 
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ceive it, then, I ask, is it not evident 
thet the vial of wrath on the political 
and ecclesiastical constitution of the 
bestial empire began to be poured 
outatthe Trench Revolution ? Should 
Mr. laber, on the contrary, deny this 
interpretation, what other one does 
he substitute for it? I can allow no 
theory of the vials to be satisfactory 
which leaves unexplained so impor- 
tant a symbol, I submit the whole 
of these arguments to the attentive 
and candid consideration of Mr. Faber. 


(To be continued.) 
— ee 


‘Vo the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


In your last Number Mr, Faber, 
with the view of supporting his own 
hypothesis respecting the 1260 years, 
undertakes to frove that one or more 
of the vials must necessarily be com- 
prehended within that period ; and 
he subjoins his proof accordingly.— 
Now, without at present entering into 
the main question at issue between 
him and Mr, Cuninghame, I would 
merely observe, with submission to 
the learned and respectable writer, 
that the proof which he professes to 
give is far from carrying conviction 
to my understanding. It appears to 
me that a main link is wanting in the 
chain of hisreasoning. Without re- 
citing the thirteen members of which 
his argument is composed, I will take 
the liberty of summing up the whole 
of his statement in a short syHogistic 
form. 

1. The witnesses, who prophesy 
in suckcloth through the 1260 years, 
have power over waters to turn them 
to blood, und to smite the earth with 
all plagues. 

2. Under some of the vials water 
is turned into blood, and others are 
poured out upon the earth. TZhere- 
fore, 

S. These vials must be included 
within the period in which these 
witnesses prophecy in sackcloth, an! 
consequently within the 1260 years 
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Now, sir, to the two first proposi- 
tions I have no difficulty in saying, 
Afirmatur, But to the last I must 
oppose a ”egatur. The preiatises 
by no means warrant the conclusion. 
The reasoning ts clearly deficient, in 
a very material point, Before such 
an interference can stand on the pre- 
ceding propositions, it must be prov- 
ed that the witnesses have exclusively 
the power of smiting the earth and 
turning water to blood; that xo other 
fersons have the same power; and 
that these effects can be nroduced 
by no one but them: or, that if they 
alone ate invested with ~piower, God 
may not also do the same by other 
instruments not so invested. Till 
this point be proved, I would ask, on 
admitting that the witnesses have 
this power, and that under the vials 
these effects are produced; yet where 
is the proof that the effects under the 
vials are those very effects produced 
by the power of the witnesses? 
Where is the bond which necessarily 
connects these two extremities to- 
eether? Why may not the operations 
of smiting the earth, and of turning 
water to blood, as described in Rev. 
xvi. be performed dy other frersons, 
or instruments, and not by the wit- 
nesses, and consequenuy not during 
the period of their prophesying ? 

The learned and ingenious author 
may be right in his gencral hypothe- 
sis: but surely this zew argument 
which he has adduced in support of 
it can add nothing to his cause, till 
he has cleared it from this difficulty. 

For my own part, looking on the 
subject as I see it stated in Scrip- 
ture, and having no previous inter- 
pretation to defend, I am of opinion 
that what I have stated above as a 
question is probably the fact. I 
think that the pouring out of the 


‘Vials has no connection with the 


power of the witnesses: and my 


_ Teasons for so thinking are these. 


The vials are poured out, not by 
the svitnesses, but by seven angels, 
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which come out of the temple.— 
What then have the witnesses to do 
with these plagues? Where is the 
connection between them? It may 
be said, “ The plogues are inflicted 
in answer to the prayers of the wit- 
nesses, or according to their predic- 
tions, and consequently throu zh their 
power.” But admitting this to be 
tiie connection between the witnesses 
and the plagues, I would ask, Why 
is it to be restricted to a fart of the 
plagues, and not to be extended to 
the whole of them? I see nothing in 
the account of the transaction which 
would Iead me to suppose that the 
six first vials are poured ont by one 
fiower, and the seventh by another 
anda different power. Yet this sup- 
position, I think, will follow on Mr. 
Faber’s plan: for if, as he contends, 
the six first plagues are included 
vithin the 1260 years, dcecause they 
are inflicted by the power of the wit- 
nesses; the converse of this reason. 
ing must prove, that the seventh 
plague is not inflicted by the wit- 
nesses (and consequently by some 
other power,) dccause it is not ine 
cluded in the 1260 years. 

I am aware, it mav be said, that 
‘under the seventh vial, neither was 
the carth smitten nor water turned 
to blood: it was poured out into the 
air.”’ This remark is true: but it 
does not meet the point in question, 
I ask, What scriptural ground is 
there for supposing, that the seven 
angels having the last seven plagues 
acted under different powers ? 1 ask, 
if the witnesses had power to inflict 
the six first plagues, who had power 
to inflict the seventh? And why 
might not the same power, which 
inflicted this, inflict the others also? 
The obvious presumption is, (and 
there is nothing in the description 
to oppose it,) that add the plagues 
are to be inflicted by the same power. 
But the seventh plague, on Mr. Fa- 
ber’s own hypothesis, is 2o¢ to be in- 
flicted by the witnesses ; for the sea- 
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son of their prophesying, during 
which their power continues, has 
previously expired. And hence I 
infer that probably zone ofthe plagues 
are inflicted by the witnesses; and 
consequently that none cf them ate 
MCCESSQAI ia dere in the 1260 years. 

Tam afraid of being tedious on a 
subject in which ali your readers Muy 
not feel an equal interest: i will 
therefore only further remark, that 
there is an expression in the sixth 
verse of Rev. xi. which, in endea- 
vouring to come to aright view on 
this subject, ought not to be over- 
looked. When the witnesses are 

said io “ have mys over waters to 
turn th em to bloed » and io smite the 
earth with all pl. oie? 5, it is added, 
“us often as they will 2” a aiode of 
expression which seems to intimate 
a frequent exercise of their power, 
at least an occasional re]. elifron of it 
at fe? 
course of the:r eaeiasaiae 
to refer the exbibntien of th 
to the pouring out of the vials, ap- 
petrs to restrict it to the — and 
concluding days of their testimony. 
Perhaps this remark may not be 
wn ul its use In supporting the 
ide , that the sof the power of 
the: witne sses, thou 
are not the same, ervh 

easure, with those produced by the 
vials of wrath, 
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Evening and morning, 
20n-dat J quill i iL ray. 

Ir we consider prayer m ercly as an 
such is the degeneracy 
will soon be 


act of duty, 
of our nature that it 
cold!y ond imperfectly performed. 
If it be revarded asa willing effusion 
of eratiinde, we shal] be apt to neg. 
lect it whenever our grateful feciings, 
as will be ton often the case, are net 
very lively. It is by uniung these 
views of devotion, that itis likely to 
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be kept up with life and perseverance, 
The sense of duty will not suffer us 
to neglect it: the emotions of grati- 
tude wili prevent its being dull and 
formal, Holy fear and grateful love 
combined will produce the sacrifice 
of the heatt—-the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth, 

Where such a proper frame for 
devolion exists, there will never be 
wanting objects to call it forth. All 
nature calls on us to praise the Crea. 
tor, though man has too often neither 
au car to hear nor a voice to celebrate 
his praise. But wherever there is a 
mind accuainted with his perfections 
and our oblgations to him, and a 
heart which feels the emotions of 
gratliude to our great Benefactor, 
there almost every object, animate or 
luanimate, will lead our thoughts to 
him. And especially the stated re. 


turns of dey and night will call forth - 


our worship and adoration. & Eve. 
ning and morning, and at noon.-day 
will I Looe 

!, A real Christian cannot suffer 
the night to close upon him, and 
make a solemn break In the hurry 
aud business of the wan or ani can: 
net commit bimnselffor several hours 
toa state of darkness aiid jnsensibil: 
tyjs—_without serious reflection and 
prayer. A stop Is put for a time to 
the occupations of the world. The 
most active fora while suspend their 
enverements. <All is hushed and 
quict. “ Tlow wisely ordered,’ the 
pious Worshipper will say, ** is this 
stop to the pursuits of the world: 
While employed in them, they en- 
gross our wholeattention ; and it is as 
if our whole happiness depended on 
tuem; but the friendly hour of night 
comes, like a monitor from Heaven, 
and bids us pause and reflect. It 
scems to say to us, So will all the 
busy scenes of this world vanish, even 
as the liehtof the past day : ere long; 
they will all have past away, leaving 
no more trace than the tumultuous 
sounds of the day have on the ail 
which is now hushed in silence. 
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What then are all worldly pursuits ? 
Was man made for nothing higher 
than this world? Surely this scason 
calls on him to reflect on its ficeting 
and perishing nature. It brings 
eternity to view, and forces on the 
mind the time when there will be no 
interchange of day and night. It 
bids us turn from these vanities, to 
serve the living God.” 

Night seems appointed for consi- 
deration, to give us time to reflect 
and learn wisdom. ‘The various 
eyeiuts of the day will then be re- 
viewed by the pious Christian, that 
a due improvement of them may be 
made, and that his mind may, through 
them, be raised to God! Have we 
witnessed some sad spectacle of hu- 
man misery! Where shall we find a 
refuge, but under the shadow of the 
wings of the Most High? Have we 
seen the righteous oppressed, while 
the wicked have prospered? But 
what Is true prosperity but the fa- 
vour of the Lord; and what is there 
to dread but his displeasure? Per- 
haps we have beheld melancholy in- 
stances of human devravity: we will 
learn from it the need of Divine 
grace, and the excellence of the law 
of God, and adore him for both. 
Perhaps we have been struck with 
the peace and prosperity in which 
we have passed the day. This too 
will lead the mind to God; for it is 
the Lord who giveth peace, and who 
causeth us to dwell in safety. In. 
decd, in an especial manner will the 
mercies we have received through 
the day be solemnly reviewed in the 
evening, and the praise of them as- 
cribed to God. The health and 
strength we have enjoyed; our food 
and refreshment; the kindness of 
friends and relations, together with 
all our other temporal blessings, will 
call for acknowledgments of the 
roodness of that God from whom 
they spring. But still more will our 


Spiritual mercies be remembered, 
and made the occasion of praise. 
Our preservation from temptation 
and from gross sin, the gift of a Sa- 
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viour, the freeness of his grace, his 
gracious invitations, the strivings of 
his Spirit with the soul, the patience 
and long-suffering of our God, the 
manifestations of his favour and 
love ;—ail these will call for lively 
gratitude, will lead us to the adoring 
contemplation of that rich and abun- 
dant mercy which Is not wearied out 
by the continued ingratitude and 
unworthiness of sinful man, but is 
daily renewed to us. 

But no pious person can call to 
mind the events of the day, without 
being affected by a sense of his sins. 
In the hurry of business, we are often 
too much occupied by the cares and 
perplexities of life, to attend as we 
ought to the principles on which we 
are acting, and the tempers which 
sway us. But night brings Icisure 
to review our conduct. And then 
what necd shall we not feel to pray 
for pardon? How much more might 
a Criristian spirit have been culuvited 
by us: How many opportunities of 
glorifying God, and doing good, have 
been omitted? What want of holy 
principles; what seliishnuess has wp- 
peared to prevail in cur conduct! 
Of what forgetfulness of God, and 
of the end of our creation, and of 
what ingratitude to him for his mer- 
cies have we been guilty ! How much 
better mig¢ht the day have been spent, 
had we been duly influenced by the 
love and fear of God! The day is 
gone to give In its account, and bas 
curried with it the catalorne of our 
Such reflections will dispose 
us to pray earnestly for pardon and 
peace, and an increase of Divine 
grace, 

The state of sleep, though a state 
of rest to the weary body, is also a 
state of insensibility. It is the very 
emblem of death. The use of our 
faculties 1s about to be suspended. 
The soul is about to lose its power 
of thinking, and the body its power 
of motion. Use has made this fami- 
liar to us; Otherwise its likeness to 
death would shock us. Yo a real 
Christian it will present sclemn re- 
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flections. ‘I lie down, and am lost 
in insensibility. Danger may come 
near me, but I shall not perceive it, 
How happy is it that the Guardian 
of Israeli never slumbereth! Death 
may steal upon me, and IT may wake 
ineternity. How awful the thought! 
The same Power wisich will revive 
my facultics wih renewed vigour, 
will one day resiore my frame after 
it shall have long slept in the dust! 
Thus are death and the resurrection 
placed by Providence every evening 
before my view. ‘“Phusis my depen- 
dence on God continually brought to 
my recollection. ‘Lo thee, O God, | 
would lock, us my onty hope end 
support. Phy love in Christ Jesus re- 
freshes my soul in the night — 
Lam thine, and I commit myself tc 
thy mercy, Wohether 1 wake, let it 
be to live to thee: whether I slecp 
in death, Iet me only be raised again 
at the last dav amongst thy chosen 
people! 1 can neither live nor die 
but by thy good pleasure: living or 
dying, I would be thine.” 

2. The morning will rise also, to 
renew to the Christian the occasion 
of worshipping the Lord. ‘In the 
morning wiil I pray.’—The mercies 
of the Lord are new cvery morning, 
and the first thoughts of a truly de- 
vout person will be of Tim who has 
preserved him during the silent 
hours of the nicht: «Tow many,” 
he will reflect, ‘shave passed the 
night in restlessness and anxiety, 
unabie to close their eyes in sleep, 
oppressed by care, or tormented by 
pain! Some have been awakened by 
the terrors of violent men, or of de. 
vouring flame. Others have opened 
their eyes to witness the lust depar- 
ture of a dear friend, the stay and 
support of their lives. But I have 
been preserved. No danger has 
come nigh my dwelling. Let me 
then adore him who gave me peace- 
ful slumbers, and has now renewed 
my life. Yes, he is the giver of all 
the comforts I enjoy. And all I 
have ever enjoyed, er shall yet en- 
joy in time or eternity, are the result 
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of his providence and love. Let me 
then worship him, to whom I am gg 
deeply indebted. 

The morning brings with it a re. 
newal of health and vigour. The 
Christian will consider the purpose 
for which life is spared, and strength 
renewed. Has God,” he will Say, 
“restored my powers, and endued 
me with fresh capacity for exertion? 
It is not that I should consume them 
in sloth and idleness, or waste it ip 
sensual enjoyments. Shall I rise 
only to drink and play, umtil the body, 
tired with these pursuits, aguin re. 
quires repose? Are these the ends 
for which God recruits our strength? 
God had far nobler designs In view, 
He made man for himseil: the wor- 
ship and service of God claim his 
first thoughts. Tor these was he 
created by him, and for these his life 
and strength are dally renewed ; let 
me then begin the day by adoring 
God.” 

The morning will also naturally 
introduce reflections on the events 
that are likely to occur during the 
day. Every prudent man considers 
beforehand what he may have to do. 
Still more will the Christian, who is 
engaged in the great work of his sal- 
vation, who trembies to think of the 
difficulties and temptations of the 
way, and who reflects how little he 
has hitherto lived to God, begin the 
day with looking forward to his trials 
and temptations, and with earnestly 
imploring grace to encounter them. 
He will feel, that without God he is 
a poor destitute helpless creature. 
He will see that he needs the help 
of God to discharge his duties in all 
the various relations of life, and in all 
the various recurrences of the day. 
To him, therefore, he commits him- 
self in earnest prayer, and implores 
his blessing. 

5. Thus armed by prayer, the 
Christian goes forth into the world. 
Put even throughout the course of 
the day God will not be forgotten. 
‘** At noon also,’’? says the Psalmist, 
“willl pray.” Business indeed may 
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not always admit of regular retire- 
ment during the day, to worship 
But a devout frame of mind 
will pot want matter, even In the 
hysiest season, at least for plous re- 
fection and ejaculation. It is not 
the Jength of the praver, but the 
which dictates ity that God 
In the midst of business, 
therefore, things will occur to lead 
the soul to bicss God, and to lift up 
the heart to bim in prayer, The 


{ 70d. 


spi rt 
re: a PAL ds. 


nearness of canger, the presence of 


temptation, the recollection of sin, 
the view of the carelessness and sii- 
fulness Of tco many around us, the 
sight of the evil consequences which 
sin has entailed on the world, and 
the cares and trials to which we ure 
subject: these awaken a sense of our 
need of Divine aid, and excite our 
petitions for it. So also the recol- 
jection of the love and mercy of God 
in spiritual blessings ; the enjoyment 


of temporal mercics; the sight of 


dear friends, or the news 
welfare 5 the view of the sun shinlog 
In his strength, or the fields waving 
with plenty ; these cannot fail to draw 
out the heart of a devout person in 
aspirations of praise to God. “At 
noon I will pray.” 

Such is asketch of the view which 
will occur to every devout person at 
the several seasons of the day: At 
evening and morning, and noon-day 
will I pray.” I shall now conclude 
with a brief address on the subject. 

l. Let us make use of what has 
been said asa test to try the state of 
our souls.——-H[ave we a heart to wor- 
ship God? It must be allowed that 
hothing can be more natural, or more 
just, than to implore the aid of that 
great Being from whom all we have 
is derived, and to return thanks to 


of their 


| him, who is the author of all our 


comforts. What shall we say then 
lo those who have no Inclination to 
sore God; on whom the morning 
‘tp but witnesses in them no re- 

urn of gratitude to Him who has re- 
viol the face of nature and restored 
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their vigour; who go into the world 
with no desire or care for Ais bles. 
sing In whom they also live, and 
move, and have their being; who 
never think of him that bath given 
them their understanding, their 
health, their prasperity ; who lie 
down at night without any reflection 
on the events of the day, or a single 
supplication for pardon and protec- 
tion; who never cull their families 
together to worship God, and join 
with them in adoration; who even 
when in the house of God are pre- 
sent indeed with their bodies, but 
are absent with their souls ? Will 
nothing then remind them of God? 
Can they look upward to the heavens, 
or down upon the earth; can they 
look forward to futurity, or backward 
on their past itves 3 can they look in- 
wards, and consider the faculties of 
their souls ; can they contemplate all 
these objects which so plainly point 
to God, and, in silent but most ex- 


pressive lanruage, bid us adore him, 
and not be moved? Can morning 
after morning, and evening alter 


evening, recur to remind them of 
God, of death, of the changeful state 
of all things here below, and yet no 
impression be made ‘ Can they even 
go into the house of God, where 
every thing combines to direct their 
thoughts to him, and be proof against 
it all—-sit as it were in the presence 
of God and be unmoved, and be un- 
thankful, and be without the spirit of 
prayer? Alas! with too many this is 
the case. All the course of nature 
preaches to us the duty we owe to 
God, if man had but a heart toattend. 
And is not that great depravity which 
can be so foryetful of God ? We hope 
to live in heaven for ever: but hea- 
ven is the theatre of worship; nor 
can those be happy there who could 
notendure worship here. We hope 
to dweli with God for ever, and yet 
cannot bear to think of him or to 
address him. Can we, in this case, 
take pleasure in God if admitted into 
his presence, or can he take pleasure 
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in us and our conduct? O let us see 
the sin of not having a heart to pray 
to and worship God, and see the ne- 
cessity cf imploring a new heart, and 
secking to have a right spirit renew- 
ed within us! 

2, Let me exhort you to consider 
prayer as a good test of the state of 
your souls.—It is the disposition of 
the heart to which God iooks, and 
which in fact regulates the character 
and conduct. Now where the beart is 
right, there will be a strong disposi- 
tion to cultivate a close communion 
with God; and not only wili the pro- 
per seasons of prayer be observed, 
but the mind will ae full of such re- 
flections as have been suggested. 
They require neither genius nor 
learning. ‘They ask only a heart 
sensibic of the goodness and mercy 
of God, and desirous of obtaining bis 
grace, ‘This indeed is not a disnosi- 
tion natural to man, It is the gift of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus. 
The Gospel reveals him to us, as 
restoring men tothe favour and fel- 
lowship of God. By nature the heart 
is at enmity with him, and then it 
feels no inclination to pray to him. 
But when the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus has softened the hard heart— 
and a deep conviction of sin, its ma- 
lignity, and its danger has made us 
to feel our need of Divine forgive- 
ness—then the soul will be incited,and 
as it were formed, to prayer. Prayer 
will become our most delightful ex- 
ercise. It will not only be a duty we 
must perform, but the Me of 
our purest and highest pleasure.— 
Now may the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ grant unto us the 
spirit of supplication and prayer, that 
we may pray always with all prayer 
and supplicatior in the Spirit, and 
may wWaich thereunto with all perse- 
verance. Amen. 


———| Re. 


To the Editor of the Cliistian Observer. 


As i perceive that you occasionally 
admit into your miscellany extracts 
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from valuable authors, whose works 
from various causes are not likely 
to meet the eye of the public in 
geencral; I beg to trouble you with 
an extract from the writings of Sir 
Francis Bacon. If you agree with 
me in thinking it worthy of atten. 
tion, it will probably appear in your 
pages. 
I am, &c. 
T. H. Y. 


CHRISTIAN PARADOXES, 


A Christian is one that believes 
things his reason cannot comprehend: 
he hopes for things which neither 
he nor any man alive ever saw. 

He believes himself freely par- 
doned, and yet a sufficient satisfactior. 
was made for him. 

Te believes himself tobe precious 
in Ged’s sight, aud yet lothes himseli 
in his own. He dares not justify 
himself even i these things wherein 
he can find no fault with himself, aud 
yet believes God accepts him in those 
services wherein he is able to find 
many faults. 

The more injury his enemies do 
him, the more advantages he gains 
by them. The more he forsake 
worldly things, the more he enjoy 
them. 

He is the most ftemperate of al 
men, yet fares most deliciously. He 
lends and gives most freely, yet he's 
the greatest usurer. 

He desires to have more gratt 
than any man hath in the world, ye! 
is truly sorrowful when he seeth any 
man have less than himself. 

He knoweth, if he flease man he 
cannot be the servant of Christ ; ye! 
for Christ’s sake he fileaseth all men 
in all things. 

He believes Christ to have no nced 
of any thing he doth; yet maketh 
account that e doth relieve Christ, 
in all his acts of charity. 

He cae he can do nothing 7 
himeclf, yet labours to work out hit 
ow Salaytion. 


lic knoweth he shall not b¢ 
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saved by, not for his good works ; 
yet he doth all the good works he can. 
' He knoweth God's frovidence is 
in all things, yet is so diligent in 
his calling and business as if he 
were to cut out the thread of his 
happiness. 

He thinks sometimes that the 
ordinances of God do him no gosd ; 
yet he would rather part with his 
life than be deprived of them. 

The world will sometimes account 
him a saint, when God accounteth 
him a Ayfocrite; and afterwards, 
when the world brandeth him for an 
hypocrite, then God owneth him for 
a saint. 

His Advocate, his Surety, shall be 
his Judge : his mortal part shall be. 
come immortal ; and what was sown 
in corrufition and defilement, shall be 
raised inzncorruftion and glory: and 
a finite creature shall possess an infi- 
nite happiness. —Clory be to Gud.* 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


1 BEG leave to solicit your opinion 
relative to a practice into which | 
have latcly been led, but of the 
propriety of which I have some 
doubts. 

At my church which is the mo- 
ther church of a considerable coun. 
try parish, and were the number of 
communicants is generally very 
large, it has been the custom for the 
curate of a chapel of ease always to 
assist in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

On the two last communion days, 
however, he was unavoidably pre- 
vented from Jending me the accus- 
tomed help; and I was reduced to 
the necessity of either detaining the 
congreration for an unreasonable 


* Bacon’s Works S8vo. 1895. Vol. Tf. 
nes 494—499, 
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length of time, or administering the 
sacrament to two persons at once, 
T adopted the latter plan, though 
with some doubts as to its propriety. 
And though this shortened the ser- 
vice on Christmas-day, it was sot 
concluded till after three o'clock. 
At that inclement season, and ina 
church unusually cold and damp, a 
confinement of such length must be 
very prejudicial to the health; and 
in more than one instance, the effects 
of it are felt to this day. But, sir, 
how would the event have been ag- 
gravated, had I not adopted the plan 
just mentioned! The long confine- 
ment of the communicating part of 
the congregation, however, would 
not have been all: the afternoon ser- 
vice would thereby have been either 
entirely prevented, or, at least, but 
very thinly attended. Now, sir, I 
wish to have your opinion, as to the 
propriety and expediency of admin- 
istering the bread and wine to two 
or more persons, with only one re- 
petition of the appointed words.— 
Yourself, Mr. Editor, or some of 
your correspondents, will perhaps be 
able to inform me, whether, in 
churches where great numbers com- 
municate, this moce of adminsterivg 
is commonly resorted to, and also 
whether a clergyman has any such 
discretionary power, as this deviation 
from) common usage implies, or 
whether it is regarded as an unjusti- 
hable departure from the established 
discipline of the church. I have 
hever, except once (before I was in 
orders) been present were this mode 
of administering the sacrament was 
practised, and that was at a church 
in Manchester: the number of com- 
mubicants was about 500: there 
were two miuisters, and the appoint- 
ed words were pronounced to every 


four or six persons. 


I am, &c. 
CLERICUS LANCASTRIENSIS. 
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Scott’s View of the City of Paris. 


[July, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘bo the E litoy of tic Ciristian Observer. 


A work has recently appeared, 
entitled * A Visit to Paris,’? by Mr. 
sang which conveys some highly 
interesting information onthe moral 
state of that capital. Presuming his 
statements to be correct (of which, 
independently of a variety of con- 
curring testimony, I think there ap- 
pears internal evidence,) it is impos- 
sible not to contemplate with the 
deepest emotion the universal pro- 
flizacy and vice in which the metro- 
polis of the French Empire is im- 
mersec. The judgments of the late 
Revolution, and the mercies of the 
more recent peace, appear to have 
been equaliy unheeded by infidel 
France ; and, while a_ restless 
ambition prompts her to vex and 
desolate other nations, she appears 
to be as ill at ease herself as the 
victim of unhallowed passions in 
private life, who feels not a pang the 
less because he 1s inflicting misery 
on all around him. The irrational 
devotion to amusement in_ every 
shape, the pursuit of sensual indul- 
gence in all its varieties, and the 
contempt of all practical religion and 
personal virtue are strongly marked 
by this writer; and if it be true that 
‘* righteousness exalteth a nation,” 
while “sin is a reproach to any 
people,’’—il it be true that there is 
a nearer connectien between national 
euiltand national punishment, than 
some scepucal observers would have 
us believe,—then 1s the situation of 
our neighbours at the present mo- 
ment calculated at once to excite our 
commiseration for them, and to ope- 
rate aS a warning to ourselves. 
Without detaining you longer 


with prefatory remarks, I shall ex. 
tract the greatest part of a chapter 
from the work in question, and con- 
clude with some obseryations arising 
out of the subject. 


‘¢ Paris seems, at first sight, a 
place devoted solely to enjoyment, 
and itis difficult to devise how every 
one is so well provided with the 
means. In the principal streets, 
almost every second house has a 
part of it devoted to amusement or 
Juxurious gratification of some sort. 
The shops appear to be almost ex. 
clusively occupied with embellish- 
ments and eatables ; and, certainly, 
wherever superior ingenuity is 
shewn, on which Paris may fairly 
plume herself, it is in the manufac. 
ture of some decoration, some piece 
of vert, some elegant trifle. The 
fashionable Boulevardes are lined 
with baths,—where you may lie in 
warm water, and have the most 
delicious refreshments floated to- 
wards you from an invisible hand,— 
Cal¢s, where coffee and liqueurs are 
taken,—Restaurateurs, where din- 
ners are scrved,—Patissiers, where 
you may regale on patties and ices, 
—theatres, and billiard rooms.—But 
the Palais Royal, which is justly 
said by the Parisians to be without its 
equal in the world, demands to be 
principally noticed, now that I am to 
touch on these subjects. 

‘‘ itis a square enclosure, formed 
of the buildings of the Orleans Pal- 
ace ;—=piazzas make a covered walk 
along three ofits sides, and the centre 
isan open gravelled space, with a 
few straizht lines of slim trees run- 
hing along its length. ‘There isa 
Neat compact elegance visible in the 
architecture of what was the palace, 
—but the building is now insignif- 
cant compared with its purposes, and 
you can no more attend to its pro- 
portions than you could fix your 
attention on the prospects adorning 
the banks of a river, if you were 
hurried down one of its cataracts. 

‘The climate of France and the 
character of the I'rench conspue 
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to cause them to seek their plea- 
sures out of doors. Home isthe only 
place they neglect; itis a place only 
for their necessities: they must 
sleep there,—and the tradesmen 
must transact their business there: 
a bed, a table, and a few chairs are 
therefore wanted ; and a small room 
or two, uncarpeted and bare, must 
be hired. I speak, of course, of the 
middle and interior classes. Butall 
that is inspiring and comfortable, 
they seck out of doors ;—and all 
that they pridc themselves tn being 
able to procure isin the shape of 
decoration and amusement. 

« The Palais Royal has grown to 
be what it is, out of these habits and 
dispositions, and now presents the 
most characteristic feature of Paris: 
—it is dissolute, gay, wretched, 
elegant, paltry, busy, and idle :—it 
suggests recollections of atrocity, 
and supplies sights of fascination :— 
itdisplays virtue and vice living on 
easy terms, and in immediate neigh- 
bourhood with each other. LExcite- 
ments, indulgences, and privations, 
—art and vulgarity,—science and 
ignorance,—artful conspiracies, and 
careless debaucheries,—all mingle 
here, forming an atmosphere of 
various exhalations, a whirl of the 
most lively images, a stimulating 
melange of what is most heating, 
intoxicating, and subduing. 

“ The Palais Royal was the focus 
of the Rovolution : its cofee-houses, 
its theatres, its cellars, its gambling- 
houses, its bagnios, poured forth 
their living streams into its central 
space, to listen to the invitations of 
the orators, who incited the people 
lo carry into effect the tremendous 
plans organized within its conceal- 
ments. It was here that a joke, or 
a nod, operating on a loose, reckless, 
heartless rabble, was, in general, the 
mandate of torment and carnage,— 
and sometimes, by well-timed aad 
fortunately directed obscenity and 
falsehood, the instrument of dissi- 
paling the fury of those whom 
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mercy could not soften, and justice 
could not restrain. A raging, vo. 
ciferating gang of murderers, men 
and women, brandished their pikes 
to destroy the house and family of an 
aristocrat, who had himself escaped 
from their fury. Anappeal to prin- 
ciple and feeling was out of the 
question at such a time, and to such 
beings ; but a profligate pleasantry 
supplied the suitable application. 
‘Why pull down his house !’—ex- 
claimed the intercessor, mounted on 
a chair—* it is his landlord’s:—why 
kill his wife '—she is the pubiic’s: 
—why massacre his children ?—- 
they are probably some of your 
own.’—A yell of merriment broke 
out from the congregation of furies, 
and the laugh of vice proved, In this 
instance, a reprieve for the innocent. 
** The infamous duke of Orleans, 
to whom the palace belonged, here 
expended his immense wealth in 
nursing, by means of the most hor. 
rible immeralities, the Revolution, 
of which he himself was the victim. 
The scenes that were acted here at 
that time are not susceptible of des- 
cription :—the almost unbounded 
revenues of this weak and wicked 
prince, were directed, at the sugges- 
tion of the most abominablewretches, 
to every purpose of human depravi- 
ty, included within the epposite 
iimits of sensual indulgence and cold 
and cruel ambition. From hence 
issued out the ferocious mobs of 
poissardes, and blackguards, whose 
character and conduct form the 
history, for several years, of a nation 
calling itself great. The day at 
length came, when he who bad never 
been but the creature ofthose whom 
he fancied he guided was to perish 
by the storm he had assisted to raise. 
The duke of Orleans was dragged 
to his death by the mobs who had 
been trained in his pay, and his last 
journey was marked by an incident 
truly I’'rench :—those who had par- 
taken ofthe debaucheries and crimes 
of the Palais Royal, stopped its own- 
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er, opposite to its well known gate, 
when he was on his way to the 
fatal machine that was to terminate 
his miseries and crimes! They 
wished to read in his haggard coun- 
tenance the emotions caused by this 
sight, so preguabt with intolerable 
recollections ;—they could not deny 
themselves the indulgence of this 
extra barbarity ; they would not be 
deprived of the right of exulting over 
the fail of guilt, in which they had 
deeply participated :-—Are not these 
things which were not done in a 
corner, which twenty-six nilltons of 
men saw pe:petraied as their public 
acts, which poweifully influenced 
the thinking. the babits, and tice in- 
terests of Lurope.—and have, more 
than any Olber cl:cumstances, con. 
tributed to form: the character of the 
age,—uare they not the public monu- 
ments of France, as much as the 
pillars which sie has erecied, or the 
pictures which she has stolen? She 
vaunts of her public places: the ques 
lion is. what sentiments and recol- 
lections do they chiefly excite? It ds 
these that are to form ber glory,— 
for glory is an esiimate of the mind. 
® Phe Palais Royalis still a place 
were news and polhicsare discussed. 
There isin Paris, what strikes an 
Englishman as an unusual pumberot 
persons, who seem loose from actual 
occupation, without indicating thet 
theyare above it. Lhe period of my 
visit to tbat capital, which was short. 
ly after the destructicn of a povern- 
ment, the disbandment of an army, 
and the return of legions of prison- 
ers of war, was more than commonly 
calculated to display this appearance, 
—but I apprehend, what I 
learn, that 1t always cxists. 


could 
The crowds of the Palais Royal are 
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thus formed, and it puts on its air of 
busthig dissipation, and lounging 
sensuality, at an early hour of the 
morning. The chairs taat are placed 
out under the trees ure to be hired, 
with a newspaper, for a couple of 
sous a piece tethey are soon occu- 
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picd:—the crowd of sitlers and 
standers gradually increases,—the 
buz of conversation swells to a 
noise,—the cafés fill,—the piazzas 
become crowded,—the place as- 
sumes the look of intense and earnest 
avocations—yet the whirl and the 
rush are of those who float and drift 
in the vortex of pleasure, dissipation, 
and vice, 

** ‘The shops of the Palais Royal 
are brilliant :—thcy are all devoted 
either to toys, ornaments, or luxu. 
ries. Nothing can be imagined 
more elegant and striking than their 
burereus collections of ornamental 
clock-cases:—they are formed of the 
whitest alabaster, and many of them 
present very Ingenious and fanciful 
devices. One, for instance, that [ 
saw, was a female figure, in the garb 
and with the air of Pleasure,—hiding 
the hours with a fold of her scanty 
drapery ;—one hour alone peeped 
out, and that indicated the time of 
the day ;-——the mechanism of the 
works caused it to be succeeded by 
the next in succession. Others were 
modelled after the most favourite 
pictures and sculptures :—David’s 
Horatut and Curiatit had been very 
frequently copied. “The beauty and 
variety of the snuff-boxes, and the 
articles in cuteclass,—the ribbons 
and silks, with their exquisite co- 
jours, the art of giving which Is not 
known tn Eneland—the profusion 
and seductiveness of the A/agazines 
dee Gourmands,—are matchless. 
There are also several passages at 
the back of the place itself, all full 
of this sort of display, though of an 
infertor kind, and including the feas 
tures of vice In more distinct defor- 
mity. Many of the shops in these, 
are kept by small bookseilers, who 
expose their wares beyond their win- 
dows on Stalls ;—and the mentioning 
of this fact induces me to notice here 
two circumstances highly character- 
istic of Paris, and indicative of its 
moral and social state. | 

‘The first is the extreme profl!- 
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gacy of the books and prints that 
are exposed for sale. The vilest 
publications lie about every where, 
throwing in your face a grossness 
which amounts rather to brutality 
than mere sensuality.” * * * * 

«“ United in view to this shameful 
feature, is one of another kind, and 
their neighbourhood illustrates the 
national character. In France you 
have no security against the exis- 
rence of an evil, in the possession of 
what is commonly and naturally op- 
posed to it:—the French reconcile 
fineness with filth, politeness with 
coarseness, honour with falsehood. 
In like manner, the shops that pre- 
sent the grossness above alluded to 
are crowded with elegant Hiterature, 
placed out evidently fer numerous 
purchasers. The best French clas- 
sics, histories, poets, &c., are heaped 
on every stall, and Iie among the 
trash of political pamphlets, which 
prove nothing but that there is nota 
particle of political understanding or 
principle in all France. The good 
books must be purchased as weil as 
the bad ones,—and in point of fact, 
they are purchased. You cannot 
walk three steps without encoun- 
tering a stall rich in literature : 


the bridges and quays are full of 


them: the entrances of the palaces 


are hung round with the wares of 


these itinerant venders,—for in Paris, 
their notions of what may be termed 
the decorum of elegance are not 
very troublesome; the passages to 
the courts of justice are markets for 
these commodities. The [rench 
then read a good deal ; and evidences 
that they do are every where appa- 
rentin Paris. The females in the 
public situations of trade are all seen 
reading,—never working with their 
needles. Even the poor girls, who 
sit by stalls where toys are sold, are 
generally occupied with a book when 
not engaged with a customer. I 
have looked over their shoulders, 
and seen Madame de Genlis, Ma- 
dame Sevigné, Voltaire, Marmontel, 





in their hands. This is just as if, 
in London, the applewomen should 
be observed reading the Spectator, 
or Boswell’s Life of Johnson, or 
Pope’s works—an appearance which 
would be deemed a phenomenon, 
The common classes of the French, 
therefore, are polished and conversa- 
ble to a degree unknown in Eng- 
land :—the worst of it is, that, in the 
country of which I am writing, the 
people’s courtesy and chattering 
mean nothing: they do not prove 
the existence either of knowledge or 
of feeling ;—nay, the truth is, they 
prove the want of both. Where 
words and forms are bona fide indi- 
cators of their corresponding senti- 
ments, they will always be more 
sparingly employed than where this 
connection has been broken. In like 
manner, there is a certain point of 
national character and condition, at 
which reading will be very generally 
diffused throughout the community, 
precisely because it bas litle or no ef- 
fectin producing earnestness of think- 
ing on the interests and duties of life. 

“To return now to the Palais 
Royal—It may, after this digression, 
be supposed to be the hour of din- 
ner; and the salons of the restaura- 
teurs are all full. In proportion as 
the homes of the Parisians are une 
comfortable in an Enelishman’s es. 
timation, their places of public resort 
and refreshment have an air of enjoy- 
ment, abundance, frankness, and 
conyentality, to which be has been 
u'terly unaccustomed. [rom five to 
half past seven, crowds of both sexes 
pour Into all the numerous recepta- 
cles of this description, the invita- 
tions to which hang forth so thick as 
to astonish the British stranger. The 
price charged within for dinner, is 
specified on many of the signs, and 
varies from twenty-five sous,—about 
one shilling, to four francs,—above 
three. For these sums four or five 
dishes a head are promised; half a 
bottle, or a bottle of wine, a dessert of 
fruit, and bread ‘ at discretion.” The 
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latter stipulation of this engagement 
is no trifling one; for it is known 
that a Frenchman’s discretion, in the 
article of bread, is not of tiie soberest 
kind. 

“ The superior restauratcurs, how- 
ever, specify nothing ;—uand here 
both the supply and the serving-up 
are of the most elegant description. 
Casts from the exquisite antiques in 
the Louvre stand in the niches — 
lamps, with beautiful shades, throw 
a noble light on the tables,—the 
Waiters are active,and Madame, the 
mistress, sits in her splendid recess, 
as a superintending divinity, decorat- 
ed, stately, yet gracious; her looks 
full of the consciousness of her sex 
and station, her manner welcoming, 
polisbed, and adroit,—In the arufices 
of cookery, and all the seductions of 
the table, the French are adepts :—- 
nothing can be more unfounded than 
the commen idea in England, that 
they are compzratively temperate in 
this respect. Their variety of dishes 
tempts the appetite, their rich sauces 
apply themselves irresistibly to the 
palate : instead of eating less meat, 
because they take more soup than 
the English, they add the additional 
soup to a much larger repast of meat 
than is commonly made in England. 
A little delicate looking woman, will 
think it no violation to say, ‘7’aé 
mangé fiour quatré,’—and rcaliy, 
both females and men apply them- 
selves witha determination,dexicrity, 
and carelessness of observation, to 
the contents of their numerous dishes, 
which, In a country where the secret 
is less known how to redecm by 
manner the essential grossness of 
things, would constitute downright 
gormandizing. 

‘© The appearance of ladies sitting 
among crowds of men in these pub- 
lic rooms startles the English visiter, 
as a custom that trenches on tlie se- 
clusion that he is inclined to think 
necessary to the preservation of the 
most valuable female qualities, in the 
tenderness of their beauty. It is, 
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however, in this respect as in Many 
others in Paris; there is no sengj. 
bility for any thing beyond the action 
itself,——there is an utter ignorance 
that the highest sense of value prompts 
restraint, conceaiment, and precay- 
lion,—there is a thorough indifference 
for what cannot be sensually enjoy. 
ed. Cana woman lose her virtue by 
dining in this promiscuous assem. 
blage —can we better shew our re. 
gard for women, than by making 
them our inseparable companions ?— 
where would they find a compensa. 
tion for the pleasures of which yoy 
would deprive them ?—These would 
be the questions which a Frenchman 
would put, if he heard you object to 
the pracuce in question. 

“The advance of the evening 
throws out still more prominently 
the native and most peculiar features 
of the Palais Royal. When the nu- 
merous windows of its immense mass 
of building are lighted up, and pre- 
sent to the eye, contemplating them 
from the dark and deserted ground 
in the centre, a burning exterior, 
leading the imagination to the lively 
scenes within, perhaps a more in- 
pressive spectacle is not to be found 
in the world. From the foundations 
of the building, floods of light stream 
up, and illuminate crowds that make 
their ingress and egress to and from 
the cellars, that are places both ot 
amusement and refreshment :—here 
there are dancing dogs, blind men, 
who play on musical instruments, 
ballad-singers, petite plays, and the 
game of dominos. The tables are 
crowded with men and women,— 
wives mingle with prostitutes— 
tradesmen with sharpers: the re- 
freshments are all of a light nature; 
nothing like intoxication is seen, and 
there is no very gross breach o! 
decorum in behaviour. 

“It is very certain, that if there 
were any similar places of resort in 
London, such abominable conduct 
would prevail among them that they 
would become insufferable nuisan- 
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ces;—_whereas, in Paris, there is their women of the town are less a 


: nothing seen painfully to offend the peculiar class than those of England, 
. — eye, and this is enough to satisfy the and that the quiet and comfort of 
, Parisians that they ought not to shock their homes are Jess sacredly pre- 
: the mind. But the truth is, that served, and fondly esteemed. 

a grossness of conduct is the natural “ Above the cellars and the shops ' 
: and becoming barrier that stands of the Palais Royal, there are the’ 
; between virtue and vice,—it proves elegant Cafés, the common and li- 
‘ that the two are kept totally distinct ; censed gambling houses and bagnios, 
that the partisans of the latter feel and, still higher, the abodes of the 
dé themselves proscribed, rejected, dis- guilty, male and female, of every 
: owned, by the respectable. ‘They description. The first mentioned 


thus carry with them the brand of (the cafés) are in fact brilliant tem- 
their infamy,—the good shudder at ples of luxury :—on entering them 
d it, and avoid them,—they disgust, for the first time, one is almost struck 
instead of alluring,—they excite a back by their glare of decoration and 
horror which counteracts the tempta- enjoyment. Ladies and gentlemen 
F tionsto licentiousness. It is a sign in their colours, and statues in their 

> that the virtue of a nationis spurious whiteness; «and busy walters, and 
5 and debased, not that its vice is scanty painted walls, and sparkling delica- 


Fis WE 
Se a > 


: and unaggravated, when its manuers cies of every kind, are mingled, and hi 
. Ep ial strongly to mark the distinction repeated, and extended in appearance : aq 
5 Me vetween the worthy and the repro. to intinity, by numerous mitrors, aa: 
». fe ete. Where morals are generally which add vastness to elegance, and oe 
n [ge 008) Where principics are unsettled, the effect of a crowd to the experi- ert: 
‘4 and duties Hl understood, and worse ence of accommodation. In one of ala 
— practised, the most vicious will as- these, the Café des milles Colonnes— | ea) 
ly fe sume a companionable decorum of (so called because its columns are ae i 
1. ME behaviour; for they will feel that they reflected in glasses till they become aah 
1d ae we not much out of the common thousunds)—a priestess of the place 4 
- way; and, being on terms of fami- presides, with even more than the ike 
m Mp Uarity and communion withall around usual pomp of such persons. She Yi 
ce Me em, their iniquity will help to form is a fine woman, and admits the stare | 


im Me ¢ generally debased standard, instead of her visiters as a part of the enter- 
of fa of remaining distinct and odious,as a tainment which they have a right to 
re ME COUtrast to what is pure and valuable. expect. For a minute or two she 
1, This is the true secret of what is reads, holding the book delicately at 
ts, termed the superior decency of Paris arm’s length, and simpering as if to 
he Me 22 Some respects :—it cannot be said herself at its contents, in the con- 
re to exist in any one instance of supe- sciousness that she is at least regard- ot es 
— & “orlty in what is good ;—it is not to ed by fifty eyes :—then, with a look ae S 
_ @ °c found in a closer regard to the of official dignity, she receives a cus- 
ree fe "Uptial contract, in a higher sense of tomer’s money from one of the wai- 
e;  Yhat is honourabie in transactions ters, and daintily dips her pen into a 
nd between man and man, or in absti- burnished ink-stand,—after which she 
of fe Bence from sensual indulgences. No, drops the necessary memorandum 
in each and all of these respects, the on the paper, gracefully displaying 
are 'rench are notoriously less strict her finely-shaped hand, and exqui- 
‘in (an the English :—but their prosti- sitely white kid gloves. Occasion- 
ret tutes are better behaved, and their ally, one of the gentlemen in the 
ey public assemblages are not so boiste- coffee-room sits down by her side, 
ane B °"S 5 the causes of which are, that and talks gallantry as they do on the 
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stage,—that is to say, with the air of 
knowing that he is the object of 
general remark. 

** Leaving these scenes where 
Pleasure puts on her gayest trap- 
pings, and appears in all ber smiles 
and fascinations, you may enter others 
where her attire is coarser, and she 
has assumed more of the louring, 
jaded, desperate look of vice. Whe 
Café Moniensier was a theatre during 
the revolutionary period, and it stil 
continues to be divided into galleries 
and pit:—the stage is covered with 
a vast bouquet of flowers. Here the 
company is understcod to be of a 
loose description : the mez are chiely 
military. They go lounging about, 
from below to above, and froin above 
to below; and the large proportion 
which their profession forms of all 
public assemblages, and their reck- 
less, irregular, profliyate carriage, 
open one’s eyes to the blessings of 
a military population, and tothe pru- 
dence and patriotism of those who 
would make militery badges be re. 
garded as objects of the highest am- 
bition, by hoiding them forth as the 
most honourable indications of desert. 

‘“ The gambling rooms constitute 
spectacles purely shocking. They 
are licensed and inspected by the 
government, and therefore they are 
orderly and regular on the surface of 
their arrangements and behaviour ; 
but they are licensed by the govern- 
ment,and therefore they destroy the 
foundations of order, morals, honour, 
and loyalty. If a father debauches 
his children, is his family likely to be 
noted for subordination and respec- 
tability °”” 

“On entering these horrid places, 
you are first startled by the prepara. 
tion of taking from you your bat and 
stick In the antichamber :—when you 
procecd into the rooms where they 
play, your heart is withered by anzx- 
lous jooks, and a heated stillness, 
rendered more impressive by the 
smail interruptions given to it by the 
sudden sharp click ofa bit of wood, 
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which intimates that the winner js 
seizing his money.—Of all popular 
vices, guming is the most odious and 
deadly: it is opposed to all social 
feelings,—it renders even exiraya. 
gance selfish, and improvidence 
mean ;— ijt stifles kindness in propor. 
ion as it encourages hope ;—it gives 
to the disposition a sharp, edgy, con- 
tracted churacter, and, while it ruins 
the circumstances more fatally and 
sureiy than any other illicit. pursuit, 
it throws neither pomp nor pathos 
around the downfall. About these 
hellish tables, haif-pay officers, pri- 
vate soldiers, clerks, and ex-em. 
ployes, are seen In a desperate con. 
tenuion with treacherous fortune 
the expression of the face, as the 
trempbilnge hand puts down the piece 
of money, is awlul;—one piece fol- 
lows another,—gold is succeeded by 
silver, and, from five franc coins, the 
unfortunate wretch is reduced to the 
risk of a single franc. He loses, 
and leaves the room with a face that 
bespeaks him drained and desperate. 
For what atrocity is he not now pre- 
pared?—The appearance of women 
at these tables is still more horrible: 
—their sex, whichis so susceptible 
of lovely appearances, natural and 
moral, seems equally calculated to 
display the features of deformity i 
their most revolting aspects. 

“There is yet much more that 
belongs to the Palais Royal,—but! 
belicve I bave described ail that will 
bear description. Prostitution dwells 
in its splendid apartments, parades 
its walks, starves in its grarrets, and 
haunts its corners. It 1s not, cer 
tainly, so riotous in its manner as 10 
Engiand; but it is casy to see, thal 
its proflizacy is of a deeper, fouler; 
more nauseous kind. 

* Such is the Palais Royal5;— 
vanity fair; a mart of sin and sé 
duction! Open, not on one day 
of festival, or on a few holydays; 
but every day of the week. Every 
day does it present stimulants and 
opportunities to profligacy and ¢%: 
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travagance,—to waste, and riot, 
and idleness. It is there—always 
ready to receive the inclined, to 
tempt the irresolute, to confirm bad 
habits, and dispel good resolutions. 


it is there—as a pestilential focus of 


what is dangerous and depraved;— 
a collection of loose and desperate 
spirits, in the heart of a luxurious 
capital,—~as a point of union for every 
thing that is evil,—-where Pleasure, 
in all her worst shapes, exists, In 
readiness to be adapted to every 
yariety of disposition, and to enslave 
and corrupt the heart by making the 
senses despotic. There is but one 
Palais Royal in the world, say the 
Parisians ; and it is well forthe world 
that there is but one. 

‘“ Besides the amusements here 
alluded to, there are ten theatres in 
Paris open every night, and every 
night crowded. The Boulevardes 
are full of coffee-houses, such as 
have been described as belonging to 
the Palais Royal. At several of 
these, petite plays are performed : 
there are also public dancing-rooms, 
public gardens, and exhibitions with- 
outnumber. ‘The people increase 
this enormous amount of amuse- 
ment for themselves ;—in all the 
public walks, in fine weather, they 
are to be seen daneing in parties. 
The waltz is the predominating 
figure, and the women of Paris of all 
ranks, erisettes as well as duchesses, 
deli¢ht in it to madness, and exer- 
cise 1t with skill and grace. 

“The whole neighbourhood of 
Paris, within the circle of six miles, 
is crowded with similar places of 
entertainment; adding rural enjoy- 
ments to those of the town: and all 
‘hese places, in country and in city, 
are well supported. A more impor- 
tant feature of national character than 
this excessive fondness for revelry 
and public entertainment, cannot be 
imagined. Jt never can exist 
amongst a people who are deeply 
attached totheir homes; and amonest 
a people who are not deeply attached 
io their homes, the most illustrious 
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public virtues will but rarely be 
found.’” 

] think it will be generally ad- 
mitted that the description given by 
Mr. Scott, of the state of Paris, 
presents to the eve an awful picture 
of moral deformity. If there are 
those who can contemplate it un. 
moved, I envy not their feelings. 
It was natural to expect that the late 
signal deliverance which Trance 
experienced would have some effect 
in checking the torrent of profligacy 
which has overspread this guilty 
city. But how painful to the Chris- 
tian observer must it have been to 
perceive that the only marked 
change consisted in the revival of 
many superstiuons which bad fallen 
into disuse, and that,. while open 
infidelity was less visible, true piety 
Was not more apparent If the 
crime which hurried Louis XVI. to 
the scaffold, began to be viewed In 
its true character, it was not the less 
revolting to the feeiines of Chris- 
tians, to learn that a body of priests 
were fixed at St. Denis, whose pecu- 
liar office it was to pray for the soul 
of the departed monarch! If the 
French people, and especially their 
king, might have been expected 
to refer to the proper source the 
astonishing events which gave peace 
to them, and restored to him the 
throne of his fathers, what astonish- 
ment was excited by finding these 
ascribed to the blessed Virgin? If 
the French government could so far 
render homage to virtue, as to re- 
cognise in the treaty of Paris the 
injustice of the Slave ‘Trade, was 
it to be expected that in the very 
same public act, she should delibe- 
rately prociatin herself the restorer 
of all the guilt and misery, the un. 
exampled perfidy and atrocity of 
such a commerce; or that the first 
use which the nation was anxious to 
make of the peace and freedom so 
miraculously restored to her, should 
be to forge chains for the Haytians, 
and to carry war and desolation into 
their borders ? 
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short period of repose, Louis XVIII, 
sought in vain to convince his people 
the obligations of the Christian 
Sabbath, what does this argue, but a 
total insensibility on the part of that 
peopic to one of the most impera- 
tive daties and the highest privileges 
of Christianity ? [tis not a litle re- 
inarkable, that one of the first ad- 
dresses to the Usurper, who lately 
resumed his precarious seat on the 
throne of France, contained an ex- 
press congratulation to that nation 
on having regained her undoubted 
right to profane the sacred day! 

[Tam naturally led by this remark, 
to advert to the extraordinary spec- 
tacle which [Trance has recently 
presented to the astonished world by 
the perjury end infamy which have 
accompanied the recall of its blood- 
stained Chief. The demoralizing 
influence of infidel principles is as 
evidently seen in the conduct of the 
French army now, as in that of the 
a people from the beginning 
of th revolulionary period. The 
aisle: of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, 
in the early times of the Revolution, 
and the presenttroops of the French 
nation, appear to be characterised 
by the same desire of invading the 
property oi others ; the same revolt 
ing epathy in carrving on the trade 


of death; the same coutempt of God; 


~ 


and the same disrecard of man. 
Rapacions, cruel, and unrelenting ; 
perjured tothe Deity, and hating his 
imave in bis creatures, at once the 
id terror of a nation 
aisit.the French 
army is the scourge of tts irtends, 
no less than of its encimies; and 
perhaps it ishardly possible to con- 
ceive a more proper instrument of 
retribuuive vengeance to a people 
“that delicht in war,’than an army 
so constituted and so commanded. 

I have been jed into these retlec- 
tions from considering the deplora- 
ble and abject condition of France in 
« moral point of view. Let any 
inglish husband, or father, or broth- 
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er, after considering the state of 
Parisian manners, ask himself wheth. 
er this is a condition of being for ra. 
tional and immortal creatures. Let 
him, then, contrast with such a state 
of things, the very superior tone of 
society in England; and let him 
honestly inquire whether the distinc. 
tion is not to be ascribed toour purer 
faith. But if our moral and reli- 
gious advantages have been greater, 
our gratitude should be proportion. 
ate ; for of this we may be assured, 
that In proportion to our superior 
light will be our increased respon- 
sibility. And had not these obser- 
vations been already so far extended, 
I think it would not be difficult to 
shew that we have cause enough for 
apprehension with reference to 
England; and that it 1s more than 
probable, thatthe storm which may 
burst in all its fury over France, 
may aiso reach ourselves under 
some milder form of visitation, and 
cause us to feel that if the tower 
should fall in Siloam, and wrath de- 
scend upon the Galileans, yet, ex- 
cept we repent, we shall likewise 
rish. Iam, &c. 
LAICUS." 


‘ho the Elitor of the Christian Observer. 


I wisu some of your correspondents 
would write a paper against bigotry 
und p rejudice. —! have been reading 
a eo th, full of demonstrations, by 
the Rev. Mr. Norris, which, if men 
would listen to reason, could not fail 
!o put an end to one of the most 
dangerous and wide-spreading mis. 
chicts that ever threatened to over- 
urn the fabric of social order, ana 
to destroy the foundation of all good 
morals. 


* We received the above communication 
about two months ago, but were preven {- 
ed by the press of matter from inserting it. 
The ev ents which have since occurred are 
certainly not calculated to lessen the in- 
terest of Mr. Scott’s too faithful portrait. 
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I allude, sir, to the circulation of 
the Bible: and as you have (from 
pure ignorance, I trust, ) contributed 
to the evil, let me counsel you with- 
out delay to make what reparation 
you can forthe calamities which you 
have helped to bring upon the world. 
You will teil me, perhaps, that I 
must not rely with faith too implicit 
upon the statements of Mr. Norris. 
sir, I do not feel it necessary to rely 
upon his statements: I have got 
facts of my own. Itisto his demon- 
stratzons, sir, that I appeal, and to the 
testimony of the newspapers, in evi- 
dence of their unimpeachable and 
ynassatlable truth. Listen, I beseech 
you, and perpend. [fe demonstrates 
that the word of God, if put indis- 
climinately into the hands of the 
poor, can do no good, and must do 
harm. With respect to sevine souls 
from percition, he demonstrates that 
the Bible Society, of which the sole 
object is to distribute Bibles, “ is 
baneful in its operations,” (p. 533) 
that its perfect work is to produce. 
even among the better informed, 
“indifference to every religious opi- 
pion,” (p. 2233) that the wideness of 
the circulation of the Scripture is the 
most baneful property of the Society, 
(p. 465) that the Bible is despised, 
ecause it Is cheap, (ib. ;) that the 
laclity ofobtaining it has caused one 
woman to tell a lie, (p. 77;) anda 
second to abuse her hostess for not 
‘elling one (ib. ;) it has enabled Jew 
boys—-thieves to a proverb—to scll 
Christian Scriptures, (p. 46 ;) has 
lurnished the means of drunkenness 
to the lovers of gin, (p. 47 ;) and of 
wicked profanation to the dealers in 
cheese, (ib.) 

‘The murders committed within 
the period have been both more in 
tumber, and more horrid in the 
circumstances attending them, than 
have disgraced the annals of the 
kingdom for a long series of years,” 
&e. (p. 373.) 

Some persons pretend to say 
that the murders at Shadwell, to 
which my author alludes, were com- 
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mitted before the establishment of 
the Bible Society in that quarter. 
Well, sir, if then the mere prospect 
of the distribution of Bibles was 
such and so horrible as to Induce 
men to murder one another before- 
hand, what, I ask, will be the eflect 
when the Bibles are actually circu- 
lated? 1 challenge the boldestef you 
to come forth and reply. itis plain 
to demonstration, that if the poor are 
suffered to have Bibles, it must end 
in civil wars and general blood-sbed. 
—i know that some there be, who 
snecr at an arrumentof anticipation, 
and smile when you talk of the 
authority of Mir. Norris; but my 
argument is not an argument of ane 
ticipation. jZy facts have pot been 
proved fictitous. Do vou remember 
the establisiment of Associations in 
London for the purchase of this 
same Bible? Are you aware that 
young persons were invited to give 
aperny a week, in order to procure 
it? Well, sir, mark the result. Has 
aot every newspaper, which we have 
lately read, told us of combinations 
among the boys of the metropolis to 
roband destroy £ It cannot be denied: 
were these things ever heard of tll 
this circulation of Bibles’ No.— 
Take another fact: “ A great num- 
ber of burglaries and robberies have 
lately been committed in Heriford- 
shire, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Hockeril and Bishopstort. 
ford.”? (Times, Feb. 1.) And was 
not a Bible Society established last 
year at Bishopstortiord ?’—Look a 
litle further. A well-meaning 
writer ia the Times of January Sist, 
under the signature of “ Publicola,” 
calls the attention of the public to 
einshops, as the origin of all manner 
of crimes: his statement 1s truc, as 
far as it goes ; but he has not reach- 
ed the bottom of the case.—Wohat 
carrics people to the einshop ? Is it 
not the Bible? What gives them 
facilities for procuring it Has not 
Mr. Norris told you—the Bible? 
Did Publicela complain of ginsheps 
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Society ? I would be glad of an 
answer to that question, sir. If the 
poor contribute to Bible Associa- 
tions, they will all get Bibles; and 
what then can be the result, as my 
author has declaratively demonstrat- 
ed, but an increasing inditlerence to 
rcligion, an increasing contempt for 
the Scriptures, an accession ot liars, 
a harvest of Jew boys, and robbery, 
and drunkenness, and profanation, 
and mountaiis of cheese, and oceans 
of gin? 

The same causes will universally 
be followed by the same effects. If 
the Bibie produce crimes in Lng- 
land, it will produce them tn Trance. 
“It would scem,’’ says the ‘Times, 
Jan. SO, ** that Paris is at present as 
much annoyed by juvenile depreda- 
tors as London. The Gazette de 
France tells us, that the Paris court 
of assizes was engaged in a trial of 
twenty-one threves, most of whom 
were only trom twenty to twenty-two 
vears of age.’ The Bible-Society 
again ! Was not an edition of the 
New Testament circulated last win- 
ter in Paris § [suspect, indeed, some 
connection between this fact and the 
return of Napoleon. 

I know that some will object to 
these demonstrations, under the idle 
mretext that the Secicty tur promot- 
ing Christian Kuowledge has been 
employed in the same sort of work 
fora century, and vet we had none 
ofthese horrible murders and robbe- 
ries, and Jew boys and gin shops, 
till within the last few years. But this 
appeal contirms my argument: that 
society was never ruilty of too ex- 
tended a circulation: they distributed 
the Bible with the most laudable and 
exemplary caution: they did it so 
quietly and sosparingly, that if we 
may believe one of their own num- 
ber, many even of the clergy knew 
not of their existence: the poor, 
comparatively speaking, had few 
Bibles till this mischievous excre- 
scence, called the Bible Society, 
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began to be troublesome; and then 
in cvil hour—alas ! Jor their sim pli- 
city !the venerable institution de. 
termined to set to work in good 
carnest; and they, to be sure, must 


have their wuxillaries, and their 
fillations, and their branches too, 
under some name or other. Who 


then can wonder, while two suc! 
engines are in notion to subvert the 
morals of the people, that we should 
Witness a period so dreadtully pro. 
lific in crime ! 

I have thought much about a cure 
for the evil ; but I can see no effectue 
al mode of procedure, except by 
compicte and radical extirpation, 
Would vou play with canine mad. 
ness? Would you wifle with the 
plague! My remedies are these i— 
First, Take from the poor al! the 
Bibles which they possess ;—those 
persons alone excepted, who can 
prove to the satisfaction of my author 
and myself, that they have madea 
good use of them ; that is, have 
neverread them without a comment, 
nor presumed to open them but 
with the consent of the curate. 

Secondly, Hang upon one gallows, 
the higher the better, all the Presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, and commit: 
tees, whether district or diocesan of 
both societies, and of all their aux- 
iliaries and branches : some of them 
will never cease from their nefarious 
doings so longas they are permitted 
to live. 

Thirdly, Transport to Botany Bay, 
for the term of natural life, all their 
comforters and abettors. 

Fourthly, To prevent the possible 
recurrence of mischief, make it 
felony for laymen to read or write. 


Thanne ful mery wol the day be for olde 
Engleload 

Whan lewed men ne rede ne wis to under- 
stonde : 

When ilke text they hold not worth an 
oistre 

Til ytaughte belike by the monk of the 
cloistre ; 
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Withouten boke or sillable or letter 

Ther hertes and ther wordes shulde seme 
the better: 

Ther diete wol easy be and digestible 

Whan ther study is but litel on the Bible: 
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And deinte freers mought slepe at ther 


ease 


And al the king’s reaume be siker of peace. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
St. Peter’s Day. H. BONER. 








—— 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


pROOK’S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. 


(Concluded from p. 406.) 


ArrER so long, and we fear tedious 
a consideration of the Puritanical 
question in our second and principal 
period of Mr. Brook’s History, we 
feel disposed to release our readers 
from the labour of accompanying us 
through any lengthened discussion 
of the third and fourth. The third, 


' being the period of the predominance 
| of the Puritan party, namely, from 


the meeting of the Long Parliament, 


7 (when the power of Charles and the 
' Bishops virtually ceased,) to the death 
‘of Oliver Cromwell, might indeed 
| afford us ample matter for profitable 
| reflection, as exhibiting the character 
_ of Mr. Brook’s “ Friends of Religious 


Liberty,” in its true and legitimate 
light. But we shrink from the pain- 
ful task of selecting from the mass of 


historical evidence now lying before 


us, what might enable us to set forth 


we will not say, Puritans in particu- 


lar, but Christians in general, in such 
alight as no fellow Christian can 


' view them, without the most painful 
| emotions. 


Politics had now, indeed, 
been completely involved with reli- 
The wretched imitation of 
his illustrious, though severe, prede- 
cessors by Laud, that real master of 
ceremonies, and, we are sorry to 
add, not master of his own worst 
passions, had greatly provoked the 
nation in those ticklish times, when 
the commonest sense would have 


taught him at least moderation ; and, 
at the same time, a few desperate 
revolutionists and republicans had 
such complete 


gradually obtained 


suceess in enlisting the harassed, and 
still obstinate, Puritans of various 
classes under their banners, that we 
doubt if any fair selection could be 
made for the purpose of shewing the 
degree of religious liberty which was 
really aimed at by the honest and 
pious non-conformist, or for bringing 
the genuine principles of any one 
sect into juxta position and compari- 
son with those of the now oppressed 
and subjugated church. As we 
should be far, very far, from adopting 
Laud, and his intemperste and biun- 
dering plans, for our criterion of the 
old and true Church-of-Englai.d prin- 
ciples of government, so will we not 
take the tender mercies of an exas- 
perated Prynne, or Hugh Peters, as 
our specimen of Puritan zeal for 
Christian Liberty. 

One instance, however, we cannot 
help selecting from Mr. Brook’s own 
pages, of the spirit of an old zealous 
Presbyterian, the famed author of the 
Gangrena, who had perseverance 
enough to retain, to the end, the 
moderate and regular principles of 
non-conformity with which he origi- 
nally set out; calmness enough to 
take a general view of all the parties 
and their several principles, into 
which his associates at length divid- 
ed themselves ; and candour enough 
to expose them fully to view, though 
with all the indignation of the most 
vehement Satirist, in the above men- 
tioned celebrated work. 


“«< If ministers,’ says the singular Mr. 
Edwards,” (an epithet by the bye, in this 
place meaning too much in Mr. Brook’s 
mind ; for however singular he may be in 
other respects, he was by no means singu- 
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lar in declaiming against toleration.) §* If 
ministers will witness for the truth and 
against errors, they must set themselves 
arainst toleration, as the principal iict to 
all error and heresv ; for if toleration be 
granted, all preaching will not keep them 
out. If a toleration be granted, the devil 
will be too hard for us, though we preach 
ever so much against them. JA toleration 
will undo all. It will brine in scepticism 
in doctrine and looseness uf lite, and atter- 
wards all atheism. © ict ministers, there- 
fore, oppose ail toleration, a> that by which 
the devil would at once jay 2 Sundation for 
his kingdom to all generations: witness 
against it in all places: possess tie magis- 
trate with the evil of it, yea and the people 
too, shewing them how if'a toleration were 
granted, they coulda never have peace any 
more in their families, or ever have any 
command of wives, chiidren, servants..... 


Toleration is destructive to the glory of 


God, and the salvation of souls; therefore, 
whoever should be for a toleration, minis- 
ters ought to be againstit. If the parlia- 
ment, city, yea, and ali the peopic, were 
for a toleration of ailsects.... yet ministers 
ought to present their reasons against it, 
preach and cry out of the evil of it, never 
consent to it, but protest against it, and 
withstand it by all lawful means within 
their power, venturing the loss of liberties, 
estates, lives, and all in that cause, and in- 
flame us with zeal against a toleration, the 

reat Diana of the sectaries !!!?” Gangre- 
na, Part 1. 1645. Brook, Vol. iii. pp. 86, 87. 


Is it quite clear, after this asto- 
nishing effusion of an old genuine 
Presbyterian Puritan, that these 
“friends of Religious Liberty” really 
‘ventured the loss of liberties, es. 
tates, lives and all,” only in the 
gycred cause of liberty of conscience, 
and free religious toleration? This 
passage will certainly enable us more 
fully to understand some few sen- 
tences in which Mr. Brook hurries 
over this unpleasant portion of his 
History. His unfriendly monitor 
Mr. Edwards shall supply us with 
one more guide to the temper of 
these times, and we will have done. 


‘¢ Our evils,” says the Gangrena, in 
another place, *‘are not removed or cured, 
but only changed; one disease and devil 


hath left us, and another as bad is come jn 
its room. Yeathis last extreme is far more 
high, violent, and dangerous in many re. 
spects. Hlave we not worse things come 
upon us, than even we had before? [ep, 
any J these monsters heard of heretofore, 
Which af how Common amougst us 5 as 
denying the Scriptures, pleading for a tole. 
ration of ail reirgians and worship? You 
have put down the Book of Common 
Prayer; and there are many uNOE St Us 
who have put down the Scriptures, slight. 
ing them, vea blasphenming them. You haye 
broken down the ima ses of the Trinity, 
Christ, Virgin Mary, Apostles; and we 
Jiave those who overthrow the doctrine of 
the Trinity, oppose the Divinity of Christ, 
speak evil of the Virgin Mary, and slight 
the Apostles. You have cast out the 
bishops, and their officers; and we have 
many that cast to the ground all ministers 
in the reformed churches. You have cast 
out ceremonies in the sacraments, as the 
cross, kneeling: at the Lord’s Supper ; and 
we have many thaf cast out the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. You 
have put down saints’ days, and we hare 
many that make nothing at all of the Lord’s 
day and fast days. You have taken awa 
the superfluous, excessive maintenance of 
bishops and deans ; and we have many wh: 
take away and cry down the necessary 
maintenance of ministers.” In the 
bishops’ days we had many unlearned minis. 
ters; and have we not now a company of 
Jeroboam’s priests?” ** The worst of the 
prelates in the midst of many Arminia 
tenets and Popish innovations, held mary 
sound doctrines, and had many commend« 
ble practices: yea the very Papists hold, 
and keep to many articles of faith and 
truths.of God, and have some order amongst 
them, encourage learning, have certai 
fixed principles of truth, with practices of 
devotion and good works: but many of tle 
sects and sectaries in our days deny all 
principles of religion, are enemies to all 
holy duties, order and learning, overthrow. 
ing all.” Vide Grey’s answer to Neale, 
Vol. IV. p. 62. 


Hlere we must confess, is sufficient 
license to satisly the most latitudina- 
rian appeite. But still, if amidst all 
this heterogeneous mass of produc 
tiens, 


—— 





where nature breeds, 
Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious 
things, 
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we look almost in vain for the small 
‘avaluable germ of * Religious Li- 
berty.”? Which has since expanded 
‘ato such full maturity of growth ; 
we must be allowed to hold, that 
fr, Brook has much misemployed 
supposed he was 
o “its early culti- 
vators. ea enceruess for the con- 
the very touche 
soc of Religious Liberty seems, In 
truch, nearly as far from us in this 
evlod of the history, as in any other. 
“Cromwell and his friends, ‘indeed, 
‘ave if cut, that they could not un- 
derswnd what right the magistrate 
had to use Compulsion In matters of 
religion. They thought that allmen 
ought to be 
weir own consciences: and that the 
civil magistrate could not interfere in 
any whclows concerns, without en- 
lute himself in the guilt of perse- 
cution.’ p. 95. A declaration from 
(iis arch-hypocrite, ewidently carry- 
ug its own crudencss and nullity in 
its face! Nor do we think it worth 


hig tune, Whlist ac 


.. ° ‘ . ; 
writing ine hha LOY () 


eciences of others, 


Crs 


F whileseven Mr. Brook himself being 


idamentals to be 


_ judge, to shew how it was acted upon, 


more particularly with regard to the 
episcopal clergy. It is very true 
also, “the Parliament voted, that all 
should be indulged or tolerated, who 
professed the fundamentals of Chris- 
anity: and certain learned divines 
were appointed to draw up the fun- 
presented to the 
House.” pp. 96,97. And Baxter, to 
whose life Mr. Brook refers, suffi. 


Sclently informs us on what principle 
‘these fundamentals were attempted 


to be drawn up, together with his 


-own total dissent from Owen and 


/others in the commission, and the 


ridiculous issue of the whole.* In 


**One merry passaze,” says Mr. Bax- 


ton 


» eT, “fF remember, occasioned laug hter, 


Suverd? 


Mr, Sympson caused them to make this a 
tundament: al, that ‘fle that alloweth him- 
sli, or others, in any known sin cannot be 
I pleaded against the word ‘ allow- 


icft to the dictates of 


short, if we were disposed to smile, 
the wretched attempts which this 
wretched interregnum made to ob- 
tain even the very ** colour or front,” 
whether of uniformity, comprehen- 
sion, or toleration, would afford suf- 
ficient materials for the most poig- 
nant satire on the weakness, and 
inconsistency of poor human nature. 
for the honour of our common 
Christianity, as well as for the sake 
of our readers’ time, we forbear to 
draw out our observations upon them 
to further length. We allow the 
utmost to Mr, Brook’s now victori- 
ous heroes, (what, indeed, we should 
have been suil more ready to allow 
to their predecessors) when we at- 
tribute to them the praise of zeal 
unfeigned, however misguided, for 
their oc religious opinions; and of 
a desire most honest, though most 
visionary, of bringing the reformed 
church to their own notions of a strict, 
uniform, and perfect system of doc- 
trine, discipline, and administration. 
We will allow further, the great 
learning of many honest men, who 
were employed in building this cas- 
tle in the air, which at the last ended 
inamere Babel. Nay, we will even 
admit with Mr. Neale, that 


ed,’ and told them that many a thousand 
lived in wilful sin, which they could not be 
said to allow themselves in, but confessed 
it to be sin; and that there seemed a little 
contradiction between ‘known sin,’ and 

‘allowed :’ so far as a man knoweth sin, he 
dot! not allow, 7. e. approve it. But they 
would have their w ay. At last I told them, 
as sui as thev were in their opinion and 
way, I would force them with one word to 
change, or blot out ail that fundamental. I 
urged them to take my wager; and they 
would not belicve me, but marvelled what 
I meant; I told them that the Parliament 
took the independ: nt way ul sep aration to 
be asin: and when this articlecame before 
them, they would say, ‘ Bs eur Sectunnen! s 
own judgment, we are alldamned men, (1 
ve allow the Indepr er 
sectames in het sin. 
answer, but they le 


dents, or any othe 
They gave me no 
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‘« Better laws were never made against 
Vice, or More rigorously executed. Drunk- 
enness, tornica:ion, profane swearing, and 
every kind of debauchery, were deemed 
infamous, and were universally” (a large 
admission, however!) * discountenanced. 
The clergy we're laborious to an excess, in 
preaching, praying, catechising, and visit- 
ing the sick.” (We presume it is meant 
those of the Parliament’s introduction.) 
‘she magistrates were exact in suppres- 
sing all kinds of games, stage plays, and 
abuses in public houses: and a play had 
not been acted in any theatre in England, 
for almost twenty years.” p. 99, Intro- 
duction, 


A most surprising account, it must 
be allowed, of the metamorphose of 
a lund but just before represented as 
overrun with “heathens, epicures, 
and athelisis.’’ p. 35. Let this pass, 
however, and what a whit are we 
nearer to the darling object of Mr. 
Brook's idolatry, or the alleged de- 
sign of his illustrious worthies, the 
establishment of a pure system of 
religious freedom? ‘* It is ridicu- 
lous,” says the shrewd Montesquieu, 
“to see the impotent attempts of the 
English nation after the death of 
Charles I. to establish a pure repub- 
lic without virtue.” And equally 
may we apply the observation to the 
troubled, and feverish efforts made 
in these strange times to bring in 
and fix upon the country something 
analogous to that, in the constitution 
of ecclesiastical affairs. We think, 
in truth, almost the only consistent 
church-lesson to be derived from this 
period of our ecclesiastical history is 
the absolute folly and inanity, whilst 
this nation and human nature remain 
as they are, of attempting what these 
early Puritan theorists did attempt, 
Lo introduce a herfect National disci- 
pline. The attempt, instead of ulti- 


mately succeeding to their wishes, 
only brought down unnumbered ca- 
lamitics upon themselves; a never- 
dying prejudice against all pians, 
even the most moderate, for religious 
improvement and reformation ; and 
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a tenfold license, both in principle 
and conduct, on the generation im. 
mediately subsequent to their own, 
When in entire possession of the 
ground, they found themselves to. 
tally unable to keep it. We suppose 
the profoundest acts of legislation, 
all the resources of the most accom. 
plished politicians, civil or ecclesias. 
tical, could not have held together, 
for many months longer, the incon. 
gruous materials of which the go. 
vernment and constitution, both in 
church and state, under Oliver Crom. 
well, were composed. When he 
died, the country was without a head, 
without a plan, and in imminent dan. 
cer of falling into the wildest anar- 
chy. The lene leading Presbyterians, 
the most respectable and weighty of 
the whole confederacy, saw no alter- 
native but that of recalling the king, 
and re-establishing the ancient and 
discarded church. Like a_ spoiled 
child, who has gained the utmost of 
his wishes, and having broken to 
atoms the most expensive furniture, 
and exhausted all the means of amuse 
ment unwisely put within his reach 
by an indulgent parent, is glad at last 
to return to his ordinary pursults 
and tasks for his wonted and _ long: 
lost satisfaction ; so these men, with 
little thanks to their moderation oar 
change of sentiment, yet under the 
influence at once of satiety and ne 
cessity, send for the king whom they 
had driven out; set up the bishops 
whom they had pulled down; and 
quietly awalt the event for then- 
selves, glad enough to exchange the 
resvonsibility of governing any long: 
er, for all tie hazards of a tardy 
submission. When it can be fairly 
proved, that the restorers of king 
Charles had any other means 0 
providing, elther for the nation ol 
for themselves, than this one mea- 
sure, we shall then be more disposed 
than we now are to allow the credit 
sometimes claimed for them in this 
business. At least, till that is proved 
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we think so much surprise should 
not be expressed at that which so 
very soon followed upon the king’s 
restoration, viz. 
Uniformity in 1662; so indignantly 
and sternly perpetuated, amongst the 
Non-conformists and their posterity, 
by the name of the Black Bartholo- 
mew Act. 

On this last period of Mr. Brook’s 
historical Introduction, we confess 
that we are disposed to say not 
much more than Mr, 
has said. It opens so new and so 
wide a field for discussion ; the case 
was now again so completely chanyed 
from that which had existed and 
agitated the church in the previous 
reigns; the persons, as well as prin- 
ciples, were so different; religicn 
and politics both wore so different 
an aspect; and affairs were really 
verging now so much nearer to the 
happy consummation of a free tolera- 
tion, under a fixed, though compre- 
hensive, church-establishment, that 
it would be the height of temerity to 
pronounce ata glance upen the 
merits of an uct which, after all, was 
in some shape necessary, even as a 
step towards toleration,—-much more 
tocompare it to enother truly black 
St. Bartholomew’s day, which con- 
signed 40,000, some say 100,000, 
innocent Protestants in cold blood to 
the murderous knife of midnight 
assassins. Besides, where shall we 
look for an impartial acceunt of a 
transaction so unfairly classed ? Gaod, 
honest, coniemporary and suffering, 
Mr. Baxter tells us, of “Aundreds 
of able ministers with their wives and 
children having neither house nor 
bread.’? Jt is complained by church 
writers, that in Mr. Neale’s time, the 
numbers had been aggravated and 
swelled up to * 2000, ubout or even 
above, of all sorts, who quitted or 
refused ta accept, preferment.” Vid. 
Neale, iv. 369, 8vo. Mr. Brook is 
satisfied with neither of his favourite 
authorities on this important point, 
but has recourse to Matiher’s His story 
Christ. Obsery. No. 165. 


the famous Act of 


Brook himself 
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of Vew England, and from thence 
roundly asserts that 


* It is well known, that near 2,500 fa:ti.- 
Jul ministers of the Gospel were silenced. 
And it is affirmed upon a modest caicula- 
tion, that it procured the death of 3000 
non conformists, and oo ruin of 60,000 
families!!! All, as Mr. Brook trium- 
phantly adds, to establish uniformity in 
all ecciesiastical matters. A charming 
word indeed! for the thing is still wanting, 
even amongst those who promoted these 
tragic scenes.” p. 100. 


Certainly we must think the thing 
sull wanting amongst those who 
DESCRIBE them !—Yet surely Mr. 
Brook would not have spoken soslight- 
ingly of the thing, if he had reflected 
for a moment that the very League 
and Covenant, which so unhappily 
beguiled the consciences of many 
hundred really faithful ministers at 
this juncture, swore to *¢ endeavour 
to bring the churches cf God in the 
three kingdoms to the nearest con- 
ee aud sformity of religion.” 

Ist Art. And it he consults Pt. il. 
p. 433, of Baxter’s life, we think he 
will ind the following points strongly 
illustrated ;—-!. Tiat the proper 
Sectariuns or Independents rejoiced 
that the terms of the public miuistry 
were not more enlarged, in order to 
have a large number excluded, and 
so a toleration of separate churches 
rendered necessary. 2. That the 
Presbyterians rather wished for more 
comprehensive terms, in the hope of 
still obtaining entire uniformity. 5S. 
That the graver and more thinking 
part sat sull, end meddled not with 
the business, having not yet made up 
their minds whether the terms were 
too large, or not large enough, or 
in what manner Parliament could 
or should have acted but as it did. 

Tosay more cn this portion of our 
history, would be evidenily to travei 
outofthe line laid dewn for us by 
Mr. Brook himself. We have no 
doubt that here he found himself, as 
we do, standing “pon ‘ery different 
ground from that of the former 
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is. Perhaps we are neither of 
ling to start more game than 
can be fairly run down. For our- 
selves, we are amply content with 
the challenge courteous for a future 
day in other flelds; and shall now 
return to heise already trodden, to 
look for scmething there that may 
recompense the reader, after the dry 
and tedious labours through which 
it has been hecessary to conduct 
him. Inother words, we shall dedi- 
cate our remaining space to the large 
residue of Mr. Brook’s Ist vol. wit! 
the whole cof the 2d and Sd, contain- 
ing the Biographical Memoirs. From 
these we shali extract a few such 
circumstances and traits of character, 
as we think may be attended with 
interest; and shall endeavour to 
draw some general view of the 
Puritan character, as resulting from 
the whole. 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
history of every individual person 
contained in these volumes is fro- 
Jessediy the history of a suffering, 
and, as it is alleged, oppressed and 
persecuted character, heir first 
conversion, and gradual acquisition of 
“ wisdom and knowledge” conforma- 
ble to their new views; their resist- 
ancetothe established order of things; 
and their consequent ‘ apprehen- 
sion by pursuivants,’? with their 
numerous and expensive journeys ; 
their examination before bishops 
and councils, with the subsequent 
sentence (when any took place) of 
suspension, deprivation, imprison- 
ment, banishment » or dismi ssion to 
preach the Gospel ia the most bar. 
barous parts of Staffordshire, Shroep- 
shire, Lancashire, &ce. (vol. i. p. 
.); their measures of defence 

r retaliation, aS opportunity might 
Oficr; tomether with their more 
Jaudabvle labours amongst their res- 

tive flocks, or In their studies; 
liv, where it was to be obtain- 
od, the accountof their last moments 
ee dying testimonies to their fa- 
vourlie opinions; make up the bulk 
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of these memoirs, and will afford ys 
little opportunity for variety in our 
extracts beyond the heads here env. 
merated. 

In the first volume, containin 
mostly the Puritans of Queen Eliza. 
beth’s reign, a motley group, we 
were much interested by the conver. 
sion of Bale, with which the Memoirs 
open, and that of honest and apos. 
tolical Bernard Gilpin. The former, 
as being the most picturesque, we 
here give. Itis from his own pea, 


‘““T wandered,” says he, ‘in utter igno. 
rance, and blindaess of mind both there 
(at Norwich) and at Cambridge, having 
no tutor or patron; till, the word of God 
shining forth, the churches began to return 
tothe pure fountain of true divinity. In 
which bright rising of the New Jerusalem 
being not “called by any monk, or priest, 
ch seriously stirred up by the illustrious 

he lord Wentworth, as by that centurion, 
we declared Christ to be the Son of God, 
I presently saw and acknowledged my own 
deformity; and immediately through the 
Divine goodness, I was removed from a 
barren mountain, to the flowery and fertile 
valley of the Gospel, where I found aii 
things built, not on the sand, but on a 
solid rock. Hence I made haste to de. 
fuce the mark of wicked antichrist, and 
entirely threw off his yoke from me, that 
I might bea partaker of the lot and liberty 
of the sons of God And that I migtt 
never more serve so execrable a beast, | 
took to wife the faithful Dorothy.” p. 101. 


This gentleman, after his conver- 
sion, accepted, and resided upon, 
the bishopric of Ossory, in Iveland, 
and fiositively refused to be conse: 
crated éut according to the English 
Bock of Common Prayer. Unfor- 
tunately, however, driven to Geneva 
by the persecutions of Queen Mary, 
he returned, like mostof his fricnds, 
ina different mind. His bishopric 
“went a begeing ;” the church, he 
bad now discovered, only had begun 


to be rule -d by the government of 


bishops about 607 A; D., through 
the invention of the monks ;” and 
he contented himself with a prebend 
of Canterbury, where he employed 
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himself in composing strong invec- 
tives against Popery, and writing 
«comedies of Christ’s Baptism and 
Temptations.” A comedy of Christ 
at twelve vears old ; a comedy of the 
Raising of Lazarus; a comedy of the 
High Priest’s Council; a comedy of 
Simon the Leper; a comedy of the 
Lord’s Supper, and the Washing of 
the Diciples’ Feet ; two comedies 
for rather tragedies) of Christ’s Pas- 
sion ; two comedies of Christ’s Burial 
and Resurrection, &c. Trom these, 
and the ttles of nearly sixty other 
Protestant works, it is easily gathered 
that he was a man of great wit: and 
if we consider his last change of 
opinion, of lamentably short memory ! 

Of that truly reverend Father, 
Bernard Gilpin, we sheuld be much 
more willing to deprive our author, 
who boidly challenges him for “a 
thorough Puritan in principle, and 
amost conscientious Nonconformist 
in practice, but against separation.”’ 
He was a man, indeed, whom any 
party might be proud to claim. Let 
us be content, and share him, if we 
must, with our dissenting brethren. 
We will allow him bis scruples (he, 
too, was a ¢revelled divine,) if they 
will follow him in his abhorrence of 
separation. And in Mr. Brook’s own 


>» account we will contrast his situation 


under persecution;—from the Pa- 
pists, as a Protestant,—and from the 
conforming prelates, as a Noncon- 
formist. In the former case, when 
he had manfully abode the storm 
of Queen Mary, at his post, and had 
at length received the fatal summons 
lrom durning Bonner, 


he laying his hand on the shoulders of a 
‘avourite domestic, he said, * At length 
they have prevailed against me. I am 
accused to the bishop of London, from 
whom there will be no escaping. God 
lorgive their malice, and give me strength 
‘0 undergo the trial” He then ordered 
his Servant to provide a iong rarment, in 
Which he might go decently to the stake, 
and desired it might be got ready with ail 
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expedition ; ‘for 1 know not; ’said he,‘ how 
soon I may have occasion for it.?,_ As soon 
as he was apprehended, he set out for Lon- 
don, in expectation of the fire and faggot. 
But on his journey to the metropolis, we 
are informed that he broke his leg, which 
unavoidably detained him some time on the 
road, The persons conducting him took 
occasion from this disaster maliciously to 
retort upon him a frequent observation of 
his, viz. § That nothing happens to us but 
what is intended for our good’? And 
when they asked him whether he thought 
his broken leg was so intended, he meckly 
replied that he had no doubt of it, And, 
indeed, so it soon appeared in the strictest 
sense; fur before he was able to travel, 
Queen Mary died, and he was sct at hber. 
ty. Thus he again escaped cut of the hands 
of his enemies.” pp. 253, 254. 


Now for the persecution of the 
conforming prelates, 


‘eVhe excellent Bisliop Pilkington, who 
succeeded Tonstal, at Durham, connived 
at his non-conformity; and excused him 
from subscription, the use of the habits, 
and a strict observance of the ceremonies, 
But the Bishop could screen him only for 
aseason. For upon the controversy about 
the habits, about 1566, he was deprived for 
non-conformity ; but it is extremely probable 
he did not long continue tnder the eccle- 
siastical censure. Zhe year after he was 
offered, and nominated tothe bishopric of 
Carlisle, he was offered the provostship of 
Queen’s College, Oxford; but this he de- 
clined also. His heart was set on :niniste- 
rial usefulness, not ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment.” p. 2505. 


The anecdotes of this great and 
good man are too well known, par- 
ticularly through the medium of his 
interesting life, written by his worthy 
descendant, to warrant any further 
extract from this memoir. 

Of the same ordcr of Noncon- 
formists appcars to have been the 
venerable Miles Coverdale. ‘To his 
travels In Germany, during the reign 
of Queen Mary, are we indebted for 
his refusal of the bishopric of Exeter, 
on his return, which he had occupi- 
ed previous to his departure. He, 
howcycr, assisted In the consecration 
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of Archbishop Parker, wearing only 
afilain biack gown, and was no sepa- 
ratist ; though it is impossible to la- 
ment sufficiently those scruples which 
forbad him in /awn sleeves to resume 
himself the same functiuns, as a Pro- 
testant bishop, which he had exercis- 
ed in them before under King Ed- 
ward VI., when, 


“like a true primitive bishop, he was a 
constant preacher, and much given to hos- 
pitality. He was sober and temperate in 
all things, holy and blameless, friendiy to 
good men, liberal to the poor, courteous to 
all, void of pride, clothed with bumility, 

abhorring covetousness and every scene of 
vice. His house was a little church, in 

Which was exercised all virtue and go sli 
ness. He suffered no one to abide under 
his roof who could not give some satistac- 
tory account of his faith and hope, and 
whose life did not correspond with his pro- 
fession. He was not, however, without 
his enemies. Because he was a constant 
and faithful preacher of the Gospel, an 
avowed enemy to all superstition and Pope- 
ry, and a most upright and worthy man, lis 
adversaries sougit to have him disgrace d: 

sometimes by secret backbiting ; some- 
times by open raillery; and semetimes by 
false accusation. Indeed, their malice is 
said to have Leen carried to so vreat a 
length, that they endeav sured at last to 
poison him ; but through the go: id provi- 
dence of God, their snares were broken, 

and he was delivered cut of their hands.” 
p. 124. 


We are sorry to find this venera- 
ble father in not the best of company. 
The next memoir, we think disres- 
pectfully enough, relates the history 
of a nonconforming doy.—A certain 
civine, by name Turner, who had 
begun preaching the Gospel without 
ordination—but “a most learned and 
picus Nonconformist, an avowed ene- 
my toall the abominations of Popery, 
and a most zealous promoter of the 
Reformation,” and who had discover- 
ed his contempt of the clerical gar- 
ments by enjoining a common adul- 
terer to cdo penance in a /friest’s 


square cafi—tiad contrived to convey 
this same contempt into the mind of 
a‘ very sagacious dog.” Upon this, 


‘having invited a bishop to dine with him, 
he was desirous to put a joke upon his 
lordship. Therefore, while they were at 
dinner, he called his dog, and told him that 
the bishop perspired very much. The do 

then immediately flew upen his lordship, 
snatched off his cornered cap, and ran with 
it to Ins master.” p. 151. 


If this bishop was Bishop Aylmer, 
perhaps the:e was more of meaning 
than met the ear In an expression of 
his, formerly alluded to, that “ he 
was hated by the Puritans worse than 
a dog”? As to Dean Turner, (lor, 
notwithstanding all his fersecutiong 
for nonconformity, he was Dean of 
Wells,*) we must leave Mr. Brook 
to settle a controversy that seems to 
have arisen about his rudeness of 
character. ‘ That this celebrated di. 
vine,’ Mr. Brook informs us, * was 
opposed to the episcopacy and cere- 
monies of the church, was never 
doubted ; but that he was a disturber 
of the peace, was never ~roved !” 
Ibid. 

The next life, with many others in 
the course of the work, contains one 
of those logomachies or free con. 
ferences usual in those times, but 
which, with Mr. Brook, we con- 
sider only as a kind of “ religious 
cucl between two hostile parties, 
which can no more decide the 
equity of any cause, than an appeal 
to the sword or pistol, and ought 
to be as much discountenanced 
amongst all denominations of Chris- 
tiuns.” (Vol. IIL. p. 430.)—There 
is still this further objection to the 
relation of them, that it must be 
for the most part wholly unfair, as 
being given under a bias to one 
side or the other. It makes all 
the difference who paints the pic- 
ture. The painter puts the lion 
under the man: perhaps the lion, 


* Besides being also “a most skilful 
physician,” which may account for the 
complex titles of his books ; e.g. A Pre- 
servative, or Triacle against the Poison of 
Pelagius., 
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ifa painter too, would have reversed 
the attitude. The following speci- 
men, however, we will select from 
the life here mentioned of R. Haw- 
kins, as an edifying model for re- 
ligious disputation. Dramamatis 
Personz:—Hawkins, White*,Smith, 
Nixon, Rowland, &c. who, it ap- 
pears, had all come fresh from a 
short imprisonment in the Compter, 
on one side; and Bishop Grindai, 
Deun Goodman, Archdeacon Watts, 
the lord mayor, &c. on the other. 


“ The Bishop charged them with absent- 
ing themselves from the parish churches, 
and with setting up separate assemblies 
for prayer, preaching, and administering 
the sacraments He told them, that by 
these proceedings they condemned the 
Church of England, which was well reform- 
ed according to the word of God, and 
those martyrs, who shed their blood for it. 
To this charge Mr. Hawkins replied, in the 
name of the others, as follows ; and would 
have said more, but was interrupted. 

“ Hawkins, We condemn them not. 
We only stand to the truth of God’s word. 

“ Bishop. Have you not the Gospel 
freely preached, and the sacraments duly 
ministered, and good order preserved ; 
though we differ from other churches in 
different ceremonies, which the prince has 
the power to command for the sake of 
order ? What say you, Smith, as you seem 
the ancientest ? 

“ Smith. Indeed, my lord, we thank God 
for reformation ; and that is the thing we 
desire according to God’s word. 

“ White. 1 beseech you, let me answer. 

“ Bishop. Nay, White, hold your peace. 
You shall be heard anon. 











* This gentleman was examined, it 
seems, again before the Lord Chief Justice, 
&e. ;and on his being introduced, the fol- 
lowing specimen of the dignity of the bench 
in those curious times takes place :— 

“L. C.F. Who is this? 

“ White. White, if it please your honour. 

“1.0. F. White? as black as the devil! 

“White. Notso, mylord ; one of God’s 
children !” 
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** Nixon. I beseech you let me answer 
a word or two. 

** Bishop. Nixon, you are a busy fellow. 
I know your words. You are full of talk. 
I know from whence you came. 

“© Hawkins. 1 would be glad to answer, 

“ Bishop. Smith, you shall answer. 

“ Smith. So long, indeed, as we might 
have the word freely preached, and the 
sacraments admiuistered without the use 
of :dolatrous gear, we never assembled in 
private houses But when all our preach- 
ers, who could not subscribe to your ap- 
parel and your laws, were displaced ; so 
that we could not hear any of them in the 
church, forthe space of seven or eight 
weeks, except Father Coverdale, who at 
length durst not make known to us where 
he preached; and then we were troubled in 
your courts, from day to day, for not com. 
ing to our parish churches ; we considered 
among ourselves what we should do. We 
remembered, that there was a congrega- 
tion of us in this city, in the days of Queen 
Mary; and a congregation at Geneva, 
which used a book and order of preaching, 
ministering the sacraments and discipline 
most agreeable to the word of God. This 
book is allowed by the godly and learned 
Mr. Calvin, and the other preachers at 
Geneva, which book and order we hold. 
And if you can, by the word of God, re. 
prove this book or any thing that we hold, 
we will yield to you, and do penance at 
Paul’s cross; but if not, we will, by the 
grace of God, stand to it. 

“* Bishop. This is no answer. 

“ Smith. Would you have me go back 
from better to worse ? I would as soon go 
tomass as to somechurches, and particular. 
ly tomy own parish church ; for the minis- 
ter is a very Pupist. 

‘* Dean. He counteth the service and 
reformation in the days of King Edward, 
az evil as the mass. 

‘* Bishop. Because he knoweth one that 
is evil, be findeth fault with all. You may 
go to other places. 

“ White. If it were tried, there would 
be found a great company of Papists in this 
city whom you allow to be ministers, and 
thrust out the godly. 


“ Bishop. Canyou accuse any of them 
of false doctrine ? 
““ Nixon. Yes; 1 can accuse one of false 


doctrine, who is even now in this house. 
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Let him come forth and answer to the 
doctrine which he preached upon John x. 

‘“* Dean. You would take away the au. 
thority of the prince and the liberty of the 
Christian. 

“ Bishop. Yes; and you suffer justly. 

“© Hawkins. It does not belong to the 
prince, norto tlie liberty of Curisuians, to 
use and defend that which appertaineth to 
papistry and idolatry, as appears from 
Deuteronomy vii. and other parts of Scrip- 
ture. 

“© Dean. When do you hear us main- 
tain such things in our preaching? 

“ Hawkins. Though you do not defend 
them in your preaching, you do it by your 
deeds and your laws. You preach Christ 
to be a Prophet and Priest, but not to be a 
King; nor will you suffer him to reign in 
his church alone by the sceptre of his word ; 
but the pope’s canox law, andthe will of 
the prince, must be preferred befvre the 
word and ordinance of God, 

“ Dean. You speak irreverently of the 
prince, before the magistrates. You were 
not required to speak, and therefore might 
hold your tongue. 

“ Hawkins. You will suffer us to make 
our defence, seeing you persecute us. 

‘* Bishop. What is so preferred ? 

‘© Nixon. Your laws, vonr copes, and 
your surplices; because you will suffer 
none to preach, except they wear them anc 
subscribe. 

“ Bishop. No! What say youof Samp- 
son, and Lever, and others? Do not they 
preach ? 

“White. Though they preach, you have 
deprived and forbidden them, and though 
you suffer them, the law stands in force 
against them; but for what cause you will 
not suffer others, whom you cannot re- 
prove by the word ef God, 1 know not. 

« Bishop. ‘Vhey will not preach among 
you. 

“White. Your doings are the cause. 

“ Hawkins. And they will not join with 
you. One of them told me ¢ he had rathe 
be torn in an hundred pieces than commu- 
nicate with you.” We neither hold nor 
allow any thing that is not contained in the 
word of God—but if you think we do not 
hold the truth, shew unto us, and we will 
renounce it. 

“ Smith. And if you cannot, we pray 
you let us not be thus used. 

“ Dean. You are not obedient to the 
authority of the prince. 

‘6 BVhite. Yes, we are. For we resist 


not, but suffer whatsoever authorily is pleas. 
ed to lay upon us. 

* Bishop. ‘Yhieves likewise sufler when 
the law is laid upon them. 

“© White. Whata comparison is this! 
They suffer for evii doing, and you punish 
Us fur serving God according to lis word, 

‘© Nixon, The prisce, as well as our. 
selves, must be ruled by tle word of God: 
as we reat, LKongs xii. that the king should 
teach only the word of God. 

“ Biskop. What should the king teach 
the word of God? Lie not. 

© Nixon. It means that both king and 
people should obey the word of God. 

* Bishop. tis isdeed true, that princes 
must obey the word of God only. But 
obedience consisteth of three points. 1. 
That which God commandeth may not be 
left undone. 2 That which Ged forbiddeth 

nay not be done. 3. That which God hath 
neither commanded nor forbidden, and 
consisteth in things indi ferent, sucis things 
princes have authority to appoint and com- 
mand, 

“© Prisoners. 
you that? 

‘© Bishop. 1 have talked with many per. 
sons, and yet I never saw any behave 
themselves su irreverently before magis- 
trates. 

‘* White. 1 beseecli you, let me speak 
a word or too. 

Bishop. White, stay a little. You 
shall speak anon. 

“ Hawkins. Kings have their rule and 
commandment, Deut. xvii. net to decline 
from the word of God, to the right hand or 
to the left, notwithstanding your distinc. 
tion. 

Smith, How can you prove those 
things to be indifferent which are abomi- 
nable 2? 

** Bishop. You mean our caps and tip- 
pets, which you say came from Rome. 

** Ireland. They belong to the Papists ; 
therefore throw them to them. 

“ Watts. You would have us to use 
nothing that the Papists used. ‘hen 
should we use no churches, seeing the 
Papists used them. 

* Hawkins. Churches are necessary to 
keep our bodies from the rain; but copes 
and surplices are superstitious and idola- 
trous. 

“ White. Christ did cast the buyers and 
sellers, and their wares out of the temple; 
yet was not the temple overthrown. 

« Bishop. Things not forbidden of God 
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may be used for order and obedience. 
This is according to the judgment of thie 
learned Bullinger. We, therefore, desire 
you to be conformable. 

“ Smith. What if can shew you Bul- 
linger against Bullinger, in this thing? 

« Bishop. 1 think you cannot, Smith. 

‘“ Smith. Yes, that 1 can. 

“6 Bishop. Though we differ from other 
reformed churches, in rites and ceremonies, 


we agree wihthem inthe substance of 


doctrines, 

“ Hawkins. Yes; but we should follow 
the truth in all things Christ saith, ‘ Go 
ye, therefore, be teaching them to observe 
all things 7? but you have brought the 
Gospel and its crdinances into bondage to 
the ceremonies of Antichrist ; and you de- 
fend idolatry and papistry, &c.” 

«After much of the same sort— 

“ Miyor. Well, good people, I wish 
you would) wiscly consider these things ‘ 
tion to the Queen’s good laws, 
that you may live quietly and have liberty. 
iam sorry that you are troubled; but 1 
aman officer under mv prince, and there- 
tore blame me not. The Queen hath not 
established these garments and other 
things for any holiness in them, only for 
civil order and comeliness ; ; and because 
sie would have ministers known from 
ones men, a3 aldermen are known by their 
Uppet , judges by their red gowns, and 
hice men’s servants by their liveries: there- 
fore, you will do well to take heed and 
obey.” pp. 134—139. 


and & be 


We own we like the speech of the 
good honest lord mayor Letter than 
allthe rest; and cannot help think. 
ing within ourselves—* Now, mark 
how a plain tale will set thee down.” 
It seems many of these conferen- 


; ces were not Indeed wholly without 


their use at the time ; for, strangely 
enough to appearance as tiey are 
Siven, they sometimes suddenly 
end in the submission and sub- 
scription of the party under exami- 
Nation, and that, either with or with- 


out explanation. Messrs. Underdown 
and others, p. 272, seem to be in. 


stances of this; Mr. Stroud, p. S00; 
Drs, Humphrey and Sampsen, pp. 
268 and 373. These latter persons 
were two learned Oxonians of high 
consideration in the school of peace- 
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able Puritanism ; and it would repay 
the trouble of investigating both 
their conduct and their treatment, to 
ascertain from their history the 
limit at once of the scruples of rea- 
sonable and conscientious Noncon- 
formists, and of the persecutions of 
the ruling party. ‘lime, however, 
will not let us enlarge on the me- 

moirs of these two nurslings, un- 
aimee, of Zurich and Stras. 
burgh. We can only notice their 
singular ground of dissent, not to 
say their prevarication, in allowing 
the duw/uldness of the habits, but sull 
denying their expediency (p. 568:) 
and whilst on the fermer ground 
they were acquitted by the church 
of nonconformity, on the latter they 
reserved their claim to appear 
amongst Mr. Brook’s  worthies. 
They were both decided Presbyte- 
rians in discipline : yet Humphrey 
obtained nearly complete toleration ; 
and though Sampson suffered depri- 
vation and a temporary restraint, he 
spent the last twenty-one years of 
his life in the government of an 
hospital at Leicester, and “ in his 
beloved work of preaching,” and 
‘died in great tranquillity and com. 
fort in his nonconformity,” in 1589, 
aged seventy.two years. His plain 
dealing with Archbishop Grindal 
and the Queen herself in council, is 
alike honourable to his own sincerity 
and, if we may add it without of- 
fence, tothe candour of those whom 
he addressed. It is remarkable, 
that these two learned divines, who 
seem to have referred every tuing to 
their continental advisers, wrote, as 
Mr. Brook infurms us, to Bullinger 
of Zurich, also to P. Martyr and 
Bernardin, for their opinion on habits 
and bishoprics. Mr. Brook tells us of 
the reference—why docs he not tell 
us of the result? Por this we must 
look in Collier. Bullinger replies 
in the first place to the queries ee 
posed by Humphrey—* Whether a 
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particular habit ought to be imposed 
on ecclesiastics, to distinguish them 
from the laity?” Answer—* If we 
take‘ ought’ for necessity, and that 
tis essential to salvation, | believe 
the imposers never intended it to be 
understood in this sense. But if 
there’s no more meant than that this 
ought to be done for the sake of 
decency, &c.—in this case, 1 can’t 
conceive which way either those that 
command the habit, or those that 
comply. are guilty of any fault.’’* 
The other answers are equally ex- 
plicit to the negation of Drs. H. and 
S.’s queries — What if Mr. Brook 
had been equaliy explicit in his use 
of the names of Messrs. Bullinger, 
Martyr, &ce.? From sume 
source we also lean that, ‘f though 
now Sampson preferred depiivation 
to compliance, he was not always of 
this narrow opinion: for upon his 
retiring to Strasburgh, in the late 
reign, he wrote to his flock in Lon- 
don to conform to the ceremonies 
settled in the reign ot King Edward; 
adding, ‘ that these things, not being 
matters of faith, might be altered at 
the discretion of their spiritual gov- 
ernors 3’? with a proviso, however, 
for piety and edification, directed, as 
it should seem, against Popery, 
which was then professed. 

Mr. E. Deering, whom Dr. Samp- 
son carnestiy pressed, on his depri- 
vation, to have for his successor, ap- 
pears to have been by no means so 
guarded a man. It is strange that 


the 


*Eccles. Hist. vol.it.p. 50t. See also 
p. 542, a letter from Bullinger to Horn, 
Bishop of Winchester, lamenting ‘* that 
those who pretend a peculiar regard for the 
Gospel should check the propagation of 
truth, and embarrass the bishops in their 
government ;” adding, “ there was also a 
sort of people amongst us who loved to 
push things to excess, and thought they had 
never gone far enough in the work of refor- 
mation. Upon this fancy they began a 
separation, and met in conventicles. And 
what was the consequence ? Nothing but 


. ° , occ 1) Ree 
schism, and a variety of sects,” &c. 
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such an assertion as the following 
should have been quoted against him 
by Mr. Brook, without either denial 
orcomment upon it, viz. “ That 
breaking the laws of the civil gov. 
ernment is in its own nature no sin, 
but only on account of scandal,” p. 
193. No wonder, then, that while 
he was lecturer of St. Paul’s “ he 
should have been charged with 
having spoken certain things which, 
by inrerjiretation, were said to reflect 
upon the magistrate and disturb the 
peace of the church.’ There is no 
factof which Mr, Brook 1s so wary 
in the admission, as the unsound or 
unsafe views held by any of his wor. 
thies respecting civil government. 
Ilis readers must judge how far the 
positions and principles scattered up 
and down his work justify or not his 
reserve. We may still have to men- 
tion one or twomore, Mr. Deering 
we rather hope not to have been In 
tentionally disaffected, but certainly 
much of an enthusiast. ‘* If you 
have sometimes,’’ said he to Queen 
Elizabeth, in a sermon, * been (/an- 
guam ovis, as asheep appointed tobe 
slain (meaning in the days of her 
sister Mary ;) take heed you hear 
not now of the prophet fanguam in. 
domita juvenca, as an untamed and 
unruly heifer.” Mr. Fuller proper: 
ly observes on this anecdote, that 
Queen Elizabeth shewed something 
of the sheen still left in her nature, 
in contenung herself with requiring 
Mr. Deering to preach po more at 
court. We have far more pleasure, 
however, in giving the following 
anecdote of his truly amiable and 
Christian spirit:— 


“Mr. Deering being once at a public 
dinner, a gallant young man sat on the 
opposite side the table, who, besides other 
vain discourses broke out isto profane 
swearing;—tor wlech Mr. Deering gravely 
and sharply rebuked him, ‘The youug man, 
taking this as an affront, immediately threw 
a glass of beer in his face. Mr, Deering 
took no notice of the insult, but wiped his 
face, and continued eating as before. The 
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young gentleman prese ‘nily renewed his 
profane conver sation; and Mr. Deer ing re- 
proved him as before: upon which, but 
with more rage and violence, he flung ano. 
ther glass of beer in his face. Mr Deering 
continued unmoved, stull shewing his zeal 
for the glory of God, by bearing the insult 
with Christian meekness and humble 
silence. Uhis so astonished the young gen- 
tieman that he rose from the table, fell on 
his knees, and asked Mr. Deering’s pardon ; 
and declared, that if any of the company 
oftered hii similar insults, he would stab 
him with his sword. Here was practically 
verified the New Testament maxim, ‘ Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with guod.’” p, 211. 


On his death-bed, as the sun 
shone full in his face, said this holy, 
though, in some things, mistaken 
mali— 


“ As there is only one sun in the world, 
so there is one righteousness and one com- 
munion of saints. If I were the most cx- 
cellent creature on earth, equal in righte- 
ousness to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, yet 
would | confess myself to be a sinner, and 
that I expected salvation in the righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ alone: for we all stand 
inneed of God. As for my death, I bless 
God, I find and feel so much comfort and 
joy in my soul, that if 1 were put to my 
choice, whether to die or live, | would a 
hana times rather choose death than 


_ life, ifit was the holy will of God.” p. 200. 


Asubsequent memoirot Mr. Lever 
presents us with a notable admoni- 
tion to some of our young modern, 
say Cantabs, the whole of whose 
nouconfurmity censists of a certain 
surrender of the square cap, in favour 
of another of more round and jockey- 
like dimensions; whilst, perhaps, it 
may afford a hint by what means the 
ancient Nonconformists 
much more formidable 
modern 
Shewing the state of 
‘carning at Cambridge in two sermons 


became so 


e at Paul’s Cross, says Mr. Lever— 


“There be dyverse (poore godly dyly- 
rent students) ther, which ryse dayly be- 


‘wixt foure and fyve of the clocke, in the 


Christ. Obsery. No. 163. 
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mornynge : and from fyve until syxe of the 
clocke use common prayer, wyth an exhor- 
tation of God’s worde in a common chap- 
peli: and from sixe unto ten of the clocke, 
use ever either private study or common 
lectures. Attenne of the clocke they go 
to dynner, where as they be contente with 
a penye pyece of byefte amongst foure, 
havvnge a fewe puorsge made of the brothe 
of the same byefe wythe salte and otemel, 
and nothvage els. After thys s/ender dyn- 
ner, they be either teachinge or learnyinge, 
untvil fyve of the clocke tn the evening, 
when they have a supper not much better 
than theyr diner. Immedyatelye after the 
whyche they go either to reasonynge in 
problemes, or unto some other studye, un- 
tyll it be nvne or tenne of the clocke ; and 
there beynge wythout fyre, are fayne to 
walk or runne up and down half an houre, 


to gette a heate in their feete, when they go 
to bed.” p. 215. 


“ Angustam, amici, pauperiem pati 
tobustus acri militia puer 
Condiscat.” 


If this is a specimen of the training 
of our Puritan champions, no wonder 
what followed inthe combat! The 
field of battle was a holyday to the 
Roman soldier. And who knows 
but the Gatehouse, the Marshalsea, 
and the Compter, afforded warmer 
quarters and beticr cheer to these 
“brown sons of labour,” than their 
own critic groves and hungry clois- 
ters. ‘To attempt to reduce such 
men by hardships and inflictions was, 
indeed, a measure unworthy of epis- 
copal sagacity. It was quite cloar 
that such men might resolve any 
thing, and would stick to their re- 
solution. For Instance, Mr. Lever 
writes to certain In Bridewel/, and 


“declares that though the popish gar- 
ments are not inthemselves unclean, he i ig 
resolved, by the grace of God, never to 
wear the square cap and surplice ; because 
they tend neither to decency nor edifica- 
tion, but to offence, dissention and division* 
in the Church of Christ!” p. 221, 





* We did not know before ta whom 
same of our more learned opponents of the 
Bible Society are indebted for their cogent 
ar gume nt arainst it, as tending to disunion 
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On the contrary, Mr. Deering had evidence they exposed the corruptions of 
all eveveud the established ecclesiastical government 
efore averred, a , 
and particularly the persecution and tyran- 
ny by which it was upheld. But I fear, 
says he, could they have obtained their 
desire of the Parliament, the platform: 
which they proposed must have been esta- 
blished by some persecuting laws ; which 
I cannot find that Christ ever appointed his 
ministers to use for the advancement of his 
kingdom. All compulsion and enforcing 
of ecclesiastical discipline by civil penal. 
. lies, is quite contrary to the spirit of Chris- 
’ + y ) * ° . ° 
7 That these good men stood ufion tianity. Mr. Field and Mr. Wilcocks 
little froints, as it respected the liur- presented the Admonition themselves to 
gy by law established, is pretty clear; the Parliament; for which, July 7, 1572, 
but not so, many redoubted sticklers they were sent to prison; and after exami. 
for “religious liberty,” when esta- nation, they were, by the instigation of the 
fee Oo . ‘ bishops, sent to Newgate.” Vol. i. p. 319 
blishing ¢heir own discifiline. In the 
present volume we find Mr. Field, It may not be uninteresting to the 
and in the second volume Mr. Wil- reader to see the grounds on which 
cocks, with divers others, hard at the d/shofis (us it is alleged) were 
work on their favourite book of dis- desirous to be beforehand with the 
cipline. This seems to have been disciflinarians, in the enforcement 
first brought into the worid under of ‘civil penalties :’ and therefore 
cover of an Admonition to Parlla- we subjoin, in a note, a Protesta- 
ment, framed more particularly by tion* drawn up about the same 
‘*s Field an Tilcocks ; and of . 


which Mr. Bb. gives us the following own conscience, by the working, and by the 
account :-— word of the Almighty, that these relics of 
Anti Christ (the Prayer-book, &c.) be 

“This work was entiticd, An Admoni- abominable before the Lord our God; and 
tion to the Parliament,’ with Beza’s Letter also for that by the power, mercy, strength, 
tothe Earl of Leicester, and Gualters to and goodness of the Lord our God only, | 
Bishop Parkhurst, fur reformation of church am escaped from the filthiness and _ pollu 
discipline, annexed. It contains the plat- tion of these detestable traditions, through 
form ofa church; the manner of electing the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
ministers with their several duties, and and last of all, inasmuch as dy the working 
their equality in government. Itthenex- also of the Lord Yesus, vis Holy Spirit, | 
poses, with some sharp language, the cor- have joined in prayer and hearing God's 
ruptions of the hierarchy, and the tyranni- word with those that have not yielded to 
cal proceedings of the bishops. The this idolatrous trash; notwithstanding the 
admonition concludes with apetitionto both danger for not coming to my parish church, 
Houses, that discipline more consonant to &c. ‘Therefore 1 come not back again to 
the word of God, and agreeable to the the preaching, &c. of them that have te 
foreign reformed churches may be establish- ceived these marks of the Romish beast. 
ed by law. Their attempt to procure an J. Because of God’s commandment to go 
establishment of their own opinions, Mr. on to perfection. Also to avoid them 
Pearce justly observes, was the greatest [divers texts intervene in these interstices. 
fault in the book, or in any attempt which If. Because they are abomination before 
the Puritans made. With unanswerable the Lord our God. IIL. I will not besutily 
with my presence those filthy rags, which 


** While any law bound me to wear the cap 
and surplice, I wore both. I never per- 
suaded any to refuse them, &c.” But suill 
in other matters, ** If 1 seem curious, or to 
stand upon /itt/e points, conscience, it 
should be remembered, is very tender, and 
will not yield contrary to its persuasion of 
the truth.” p. 201. 





and disagreement in the church. Who,in bring the heavenly word of the Eternal, a 


the nanie of common sense, is the author ours Lord God into bondage, subjection, 
of that disunion, but the opponent himself, and slavery. IV. I would not commun: 
who jirst fabricates, aud then uses the cate with otacr mei’s sin—touch no ul 
weapon ! clean thing, &c, Srrach xiii, 1. V. They 
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time, by these champions of liberty, 
to which they required each other 
severally to swear, and afterwards to 
take the holy communion in ratifica- 
tion of it. 

We do not understand how Mr. 
Brook or his authorities are entitled, 
after such a Protestation, to write of 
Mr. Wilcocks thus: “ He was a per- 
son of great moderation : he acknow- 
ledged the Church of England to be 
a true Church, and her ministry a 
true ministry, though greatly encum- 
yered, &c. He also occasionally 
attended the public service of the 
church, and was a divine of great 


give offences both to the preacher and the 
hearer. VI. They glad and strengthen 
the Papists in their errors, and grieve the 
godly, VII. They persecute our Saviour 
Christ in his members, &c. VIII. These 
popish garments are now become very idols 
indeed, &c. 1X. | come not to them, be- 
cause they should be ashamed and so leave 
their idolatrous garments, &c.*—If any man 
obey not our sayings, note him. Moreover, 
I have now joined myself to the church of 
Christ ; wherein I have vielded myself sub- 
ject to the discipline of God’s word, as I 
promised at my baptism. Which if I should 
now again mistake, and join myself with 
their traditions, 1 should forsake the union 
wherein I am knit to the body of Christ, 
and join myself to the discipline of Anti- 
Christ.—God give us grace still to strive 
in suffering under the cross, that the blessed 
word of God may only rule, and have the 
bighest place to cast down strong holds, to 
destroy or overthrow policy or imaginations, 
and every high thing that is exalied against 
the knowledge of God, and to bring into 
captivity or subjection every thought to 
the obedience of Christ, &c. that the name 
and word of the eternal, our Lord God, 
may be exalted or magnificd above al! 
things.’ Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. it. p. 544. 
This Protestation, Jet it be observed, was 
framed so early as 1573, fifteen years after 
Elizabeth’s accession, and may therefore 
afford a key to the proceedings of the large 
remainder of her own, and the subsequent 
reigns. 
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* Here we seem again to catch our 
learned Antibiblican plagiarists. They 
Must not give a Bible even, with a Dissen- 
ter. Note him. 
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learning and friety (this as a matter 


of course always with Mr. Brook ;) 
yet, for the single sin of nonconformi- 
ty often persecuted, &c.” p. 194, 

The mention of Mr. Wilcocks 
brings us into the 2d vol. from which, 
however, and the Sd, our extracts 
must be very few. We find in the 2d 
vol. many of Mr. Wilcocks’s brethren 
in labour, all celedrated in Mr. B.'s 
pages, but who must nearly all pass 
with us for an i2gens sine nomine tur- 
ba. We lament to find “the learned 
and pious but Calvinistic Perkins,” 
before “the high tribunal,” answer- 
ing for conferences with Cartwright 
or others, about matters of discipline. 
p. 133. 


“Mr. Perkins’s sermons were all law, 
and all gospel. 
those opposite gifts meeting in so eminent 
a degree in the same preacher, even the 
vehemence and thunder of Boanerges.... 
and the persuasion and comfort of Barna- 
bas...He used to apply the terrors of the Jaw 
so directly tothe consciences of his hearers, 
that their hearts would often sink under 
their convictions ; and he used to pronounce 
the werd damn with so peculiar an empha- 
sis, that it left a doleful echo in their ears 
a long time after! Also his wisdom in giv- 
ing advice and comfort, was great,” &c. 
Vol. ii. p. 150, 


Ile was a singularly rapid and ac- 
curate reader; and used to write in 
the title of all his books, “ Thou art 
2 minister of the word; mind thy bu- 
siness.”? His peaceable behaviour 
and great fame are “said”? to have 
procured bim a dispensation from 
the persecutions of his brethren. 
Perhaps, like one Parker in this same 
volume, “he most probably received 
the ecclesiastical censure: and ifhe 
had been taken, sust have been cast 
into prison; where, without doubt, 
he must have died !!”? p. 239. 

The able Dr. Whitaker is forced 
into the same ranks; and figures, 
though evidently with me reluc- 
tance, side by side wit Cartwright, 
Travers, and others. of notorious 


He was a rare instance of 
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memory. We think one of the most 
questionable features in Mr. Brook’s 
work, is this indiscriminate conjunc- 
tion of men of all classes, under one 
broad and sweeping banner of non- 
conformity. This very Dr. Whita- 
ker, who 1s at issue with the Arch- 
bishop on the most essential points 
of discipline, yet we find the selected 
delegate from Cambridge, in 1595, 
to Lambeth, for the purpose of con- 
sulting with the Archbishop and 
other learned divines, upon the Cal. 
Vinistic points (then opposed by Dr. 
Baro and others:) “when they con- 
cluded upon nine propositions, com. 
monly culled the Lambeth Articles, 
to witich, as it should seem, by 
Whitaker himself, the scholars in 
the University were enjoined an ex- 
act conformity.’? p. 82 

But of all friends to meet, stealing 
along the trackless mazes of Puri- 
tanism, we own we are most surprised 
at recognising the face of e@ooed old 
venerabic Joseph Mede! pp. 429. 
et seq. If there ever was a man 
whom we should have been desirous 
of claiming more than another, as a 
pure specimen of mitid, judicious, 
and Christtan-like, but, at the same 
time, true and faithful conformity to 
the established church, it is the au- 
thor of Clavis Apocalyptica. — It 
seems Mr. B. has bad the same 
liking for so great a name: and we 
should have been as well sausfied 
with him, if we had not found him at 
his old work of leaving out, from his 
documents quoted, the exact sen- 
tences which make against bimself. 
The letter quored from p. 805 of the 
folio vol. of his works, and which we 
have no space to give, speaks wmbi- 
geucusly, it is true, as far as Mr. B. 
has gone, of our church going upon 


differing principles from the rest of 


the reformed, p. 432. But had the 
following sentence been added, all 
would have been clear. “If this 


union, (viz. with foreign churches,) 
be like to further and advantage us 
in the way we affect, we shall listen 


(July, 


toit. If it be like to be prejudicial, 
as, namely, fo give strength and au. 
thority to thos: amongst us, who are 
enamoured of the foreign filatform, or 
bring a yoke ufion our own by limiting 
and making us obnoxious, we’! stand 
aloof and not meddle with it, lest we 
infcinge our liberty.’ We are sorr 
Mr. Brook should lay himself open 
to so severe a charge as he incurs, by 
attempring to prove the non-confor. 
mity of a man, by a Ictter which he 
knows to contain such a sentence as 
the above, The fact is, Mr. Mede, 
like a wise and good man, saw and 
lamented errors on both sides; and 
witheut the smallest leaning towards 
the Presbyterian discipline, which he 
expressly discluimed, he yet knew 
enough of its strength to see it could 
not be put down by mere violence; 
and his sagacious mind discovered 
very plainly, without the help of pro- 
phecy, the course which things were 
likely to take, unless a_ different 
spirit were adopted, and that church 
aud state would in all probability buy 
experience by their downfall. Jo- 
seph Medc, we should take In one 
word, to be a complete ante-dated 
lustance of the true Church-of-Eng- 
land spirit; that which we should 
wish it always to have been, and that 
which we are bold to say, in an age 
certainly more liberal, cnulightened, 
and experienced, than the puritan 
cal one, it now is. He gained that 
temper of mind, that view of things, 
from his own natural sagacity, or, let 
us say, from above, in reward for his 
humble and unceasing investigations 
of the Divine word, which we have 
obtained from hard experience ; and 
as soon should we think of implicat- 
ing a Tillotson, a Burnet, a Beve- 
ridge, or a Secker, in the charge of 
non-conformity, from their known 
liberality of sentiment, as we should 
this learned and divinely-enlightened 
interpreter of prophecy. 

Many an affecting contrast to 
this quiet and moderate spirit, does 
the present volume afford us in the 
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mixed medley of characters it con- 
‘tains. ‘Lo Messrs. Cartwright, Tra- 
vers, and other choice spirits of the 
Presbyterian school, we have before 
alluded. Mr. Brook commits one of 
his usual convenient oversights, In 
misplacing a journey of the former 
to the continent (it is intimated by 
Fuller, in consequence of an offence 
taken at the conduct of Queen Eliza- 
beth to him at Cambridge,) from 
which he is said to have * returned” 
in due time ‘a bitter enemy to the 
hicrarchy.”’ It is of great conse- 
quence to know the points at issue 
between him and Whitgift to have 
been Geneva-bred ; particularly as 
Mr. B. has been so large in the de- 
tail of that controversy, of which he 
significantly hints the issue in profit 
to have been, that * Whitgift’ was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Cartwright was persecuted from place 
to place as unfit to live.’ We can 
only, however, stop to ask how, in 
the face of Fuller, an historian of the 
most undoubted credit, and constantly 
referred to as such by him, and who 
expressly and particularly relates 
this journey, and the time of it ; can 
Mr. B. positively declare, without 
any mention of that historian’s evi- 
dence on this occasion, “ it Is pretty 


certain Cartwright never went to 


| the University.’’ p. 143. 
- tion of the controversies in which 


Geneva, till after his expulsion from 
The rela- 


Mr. C’s views of church-government 


involved himself and his church-ad- 


'versaries is sufficiently lamentable. 
_ Threats, and even expulsion, might 
certainly be necessary in extreme 


cases, In a university; but confine- 


' ment in a cold prison, with the gout 
and sciatica, could form no part of 


syllogistic reasoning, or of legitimate 
discipline, either for university or 


- church: much less could personal 


reproach and invective be expected 
to win back a lost son to the church, 
Who had already “left all to follow— 


Christ”? shall we say, or— Calvin ?” 


Yet we are told 
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“The pardon and release of Mr. Cart- 
wright and bis brethren was procured of 
the Queen by the intercession of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift” [the persecutor himself. ] 
Also it is observed, “that when Mr. Cart- 
wright was freed from his troubles, he often 
repaired to the Archbishop, who used him 
kindly, and for several years tolerated his 
preaching at Warwick, upon his promise not 
toimpugn the laws, orders, and government 
of the Church of England, but promote, 
both publicly and privately, the estimation 
and peace ofthe same. With these terms, 
it is said, he complied. Notwithstanding, 
when the Queen understood that he preach. 
ed again, though in a temperate manner, 
according to his promise, she would not 
permit him any longer without subscrip- 
tion ; and she was not a little displeased 
with ihe Archbishop for his past conni- 
vance.” p. 158. 


The character of Travers, the 
famous opponent of Hooker, is given 
by Mr. Brook from Fuller, we think 
with no fair admission of the extreme 
candour and general impartiality, as 
well as real and unaffected picty of 
that witty historian, and “ zealous 
conformist ;’> whom we cannot too 
strongly recommend to the attention 
and perusal of our readers. 

Fuller observes of Mr. Travers, 
“that his utterance was agrecabie, 
his gesture graceful, his matter pro- 
fitable, his method plain, and his 
style carried in it the flowings of 
grace froma sanctified heart.”’ Why 
“graceful”? was substituted for Ful. 
ler’s word ** plausible,” Mr, B. must 
determine, We will give Mr. B. so 
far credit for forbearance in the cyes 
of our readers, as toadd, what he has 
not added, the historian’s account of 
Hooker in the next sentence. “Some 
say that the congregation in the tem- 
ple ebbed in the morning, and flowed 
in the afternoon, and that the auditory 
of Mr. Travers was far the more nu- 
merous, the first occasion of emula- 
tion between them, But such as 
knew Mr. Hooker, knew him to be 
tou wise to take exception at such 
trifles,” &c. Fuller, lib. ix. p. 216. 
In truth, Travers appears to have 
been rather a favourite with Fuller: 
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and he seems pleased to impute to 
him “a reverend esteem for Mr. 
Hooker,” for the sake of calling him 
“a charitable adversary ;’? to con- 
firm which, he relates, that on occa- 
sion of a foul aspersion being cast on 
the character of Hooker, ‘Travers 
replied to the question of a friend, 
as to its validity, (Fuller, ibid.) “In 
truth, I take Mr. Hooker to be a 
holy man.”’ 

But we cannot close our numerous 
extracts without adding a few from 
another and more advanced school ef 
Puritanism, the Brownists. These 
men contended fur a sul! higher 
purity than all that went before them, 
and would communicate with none 
but such as were holy, like them- 
selves, One of the articles alleged 
against Messrs. Greenwood and Bar- 
row, two noted leaders of the sect, 
who suffered death, (we blush as we 
write it) for their writings and opi- 
nions, though very mischievous, was 
the maintenance of the following :— 


“That all the precise (meaning those 
Puritans who were not Brownists,) who 
refuse the ceremonies of the church, strain 
ata gnat and swallow a camel, and are 
hypocrites!” Again; ‘‘that all who make 
or expound any printed or written cate- 
chisms, are idle shepherds; that the chil- 
dren of ungodly parents ought not to be 
baptized ; that to use set forms of prayer is 
blasphemous, &c.” p. 24. 


Their opinion of bishops may, 
perhaps, be decently collected from 
the following answers of Barrow :— 


“ Chancellor. Do you know these two 
men? pointing at the Bishop and Arci- 
bishop. 

«“* Barrow. Yes, my lord: I have cause 
to know them. 

‘¢ Chancellor. Is not this the bishop of 
London ? 

“* Barrow. I know him for no bishop, my 
Jord. 

‘6 Chancellor. What is he then ? 

“ Barrow. His name is Ayimer, my lord. 
The Lord pardon my fault, that I did not 
lay him open as a wolf, a bivody persecu- 
tor, and an apostate. 

* Chancellor. What is that man, pointing 
to the Archbishop. 





** Barrow. He is a monster; a miserable 
compound: 1 know not what to make of 
him. He is neither ecclesiastical nor civil, Fic 
but that second beast spoken of in Reve. f- md 
lation. F Br 

“« Fudge. Where is the place? Shew it f- 
**When Mr. Barrow turned to Rev, xiij, : 
the Archbishop arose; and in anger gnash. fF 
ing his teeth, he said, Will you suffer hin we 












my lords ?” pp. 35, 34. to 
—= ywe 

low much is the strong effect of ff 

the Judicrous in such an extrac fh), 
sho 
taken off, by the sense of the lamen.f 
table dishonour which it reflects on ae 
the very name and spirit of our com.f ™ - 


mon Christianity. To what purposef © * 
are books written which must makef J 
in fairness such exposures? Aref” * 
they intended to serve as i'lustrations * 
of the free-born spirit of these © dis fh 7 






tinguished champions of religious a. 
liberty,’ so deserving of imitation, & 7 lie 
and “of whom the world was_ no & a 
worthy?” Surely Mr. Brook does no, 
intend them to act as any palliation o a in 
the anger and indignation of the righ 

] me al 
reverend judges. And yet have they Br 
not that effect? - 


In these examinations of Barrow EC 
and Greenwocd, we find sufficien i ‘~~ 


: sige hque 
proof of their dangerous opinions o wa 
state government, as “that it is not a 


possible for any one to alter the leas i 1 
part of the judicial law of Moses, 


without injury to the moral :”? * tha iy " 
princes may be excommunicated; | 
*‘ that no laws may be made by princes . 
for the government of the church, ed 
but such as are plainly set down i “ti 


Scripture :” so that, in fact, the state ; 
must be withoutareligion. And ye “75 


to punish the mere delivery of such 
mt A anc 


opinions with death !!! 
m4 
“Mr. Phillips, a most worthy and fr a hap 
mous preacher, having conferred with Mt. I from 
Barrow, and beheld his holy preparation HF Hack 
for death, said, Barrow, Barrow, my s0Ul IR suffe, 
be with thine. And we learn from the & Carey 
famous Hugh Broughton, ‘that though ® whey, 
Barrow and Greenwood were condemned & wit), 
for disturbance of the state, this would & to pj, 
have been pardoned, and their lives spared, F they , 
if they would have promised to come & & req y, 
church.’ And thus,” adds the sagacious M'. F 
Brook, “ they suffered for non-conformity ”” 


ut 
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iP 
lef x Wecannot forbear relating one Johnson, the leaders of the Brow- ee 
‘L incident about these unhappy and nists, are found in hot dispute about y 
: ‘nisled men, not related by Mr. the marriage of the former toa rich . 
) Brook, but which we find in Collier: and luxurious wife, which divides : 
it _ Before their execution, Drs. An- the whole church. Nor do many : 
h ‘ drewes, Parry, Bisse, and White years pass, when behold another un- ¥ 
in, were sent to Barrow, to exhort him) happy controversy between Messrs. ; 
“to recantation. He told them, “‘ they Johnson and Ainsworth, a second 
' were not the men he most disliked Brownist, “ about matters of disci- 
off in the present differences. For pline!’ Mr. J. held for ‘ eldership 
‘Ct though, says he, youare mistaken, alone ;” Mr, A. for * the whole 
i 








yet you think yourselves in the right, 
Sand walk up to that light which God 
Shas given you. But I cannot but 
Acomplain of Mr. Cartwright* and his 
Dprethren, by whose books we have 


church, of which the elders area 
part.’ Lhe matter was not to be 
adjusted : Pope Johnson excommu- 
nicates Pope Ainsworth, who returns 
the compiiment. And _ this small 





| heen taught your calling is Anti- remnantofthe Christian church was i 
ous Christian.” Upon thisthey replied, at length divided into two main 1 
is. «that calling had been approved by branches—the Johnsonian Brown- ia 
OU “Cranmer, Ridley, &c.” Barrow re- ists, and the Ainsworthian Brown- i 
On, : plied * Most true it is, that they and ists! Controversies, however, still . 
NO thers were martyrs in Queen thicken; and in the beat of collision, ff 
not Mary’s times: but these holy bands of a full catalogue of the “ Anti-Chris- bs 
nC mine,” says he, shaking his fetters, tian abominations yet retained in " 
ght t are much more glorious than any England,” is evolved; which we j 
hey B of theirs; because they had the would willingly give as the fullest if 
Swark of Antichrist in their hands.’ we know any where. It will be | 
vor F (Collier, vol. ii. p. 638.) It is a found pp. 104, 105, vol. ii. Still, 
cn question whether Presbyterian Cart- however, divisions proceed among'st 
. c iwright, or Brownist Barrow, shew these reformers, as if to shew the 
oo here to the best advantage. infinite divisibility of party, as well 
_— The prelates, it seems, soon grew as matter ; till at length, happily, a 
we bashamed of hanging these Brownists perfect unity is effected, and the only 


dye Propagating their religious opi- unity of which sucha church is capa- 
Ab y 


we uions. ‘They therefore contrived a ble, which we shall give in Mr. ‘fe 
wr law for banishing them all out of the Brook’s own words :-— 5 
a tt kingdom. But liberty, the idol of : | ‘ 
these sectaries, soon plays them a Mr. Smyth differed also from his e 
state " lies, stellt wid Ciehe sostiod brethren on the subject of Baptism. The i 
1 yc rs ee See ey Brownists who denied the Church of Eng- 9 
such fae abroad, far from the reach of gibbets land to be a true church, maintained, that 7: 
and proscriptions, Messrs. G.andF. her ministers acted without a Divine com- 
mission ; and consequently, that every + 
* This champion for religious liberty had ordinance administered by them was null im 
df a happy art of escaping just in proper time and void. They were for some time, how- i 
» Mt. trom dangerous positions. Coppingher and _ ever, guilty of this inconsistency, that while if 
ratio! He Hacket, two unliappy enthusiasts, who also they re-ordained their pastors and teachers, fy 
y soul I suffered death, received a message from they did not repeat their baptism. This 
n the » Cartwright, Travers, Egerton, and Clarke, defect was easily discovered by Mr. Smyth 
r,oug! B when Coppingher desired a conference .,..But Mr. Smyth’s certainly appeared in 
mned & with them, “ that they would leave him this, that refusing to apply to the German 
ould to himself, or rather to Satan; and that Baptists, and wanting a proper administra- 
ared, BF they thought him unworthy to be confer- tor according to his views of the ordinance, 
” red withal.” he baptized himself ; on which account he 
g f. , 
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468 Review 
was stigmatized by the name of a Se-Bap- 
siet!!” pn. 197. 


Having now, we think, fuirly de- 
duced the wide-spreading puritanical 
separation, in its ultimate tenden- 
cies, down to the single point of ac- 
tual individuality, we think we may 
be fairly excused by our rexders, if 
we consider this a proper place for 
treating it as evanescent, and break- 
ing off our extracts, had we even 
any space to pursue them which we 
have not, from these Memoirs. In- 
deed, to return to England, and trace 
the party-coloured line down through 
the sullen, muttering reigns of 
James and Charles, to the actual 
cetastrophes so much to have been 
expected on both sides, would be 
but to repeat much in spirit and 
temper of what has been already set 
down. Only we must say, that 
while many excellent characters and 
views of religion might be drawn 
out of Mr. Brook’s subsequent 
pages, there seems a sull larger pre- 
ponderance of enthusiasm and ex. 
travagance than before. From the 
rough scholar, Hugh Broughton, to 
the villain Iiugh Pete: "Sy through a 
long train, sometimes, of yery pious 
and well- “meaning men, sometimes 
of enthusiasts, and too often, we fear, 
of Jibellists, Gemagogues and rebels; 
we still trace amongst the Puritans 
the same wrongness of idea, on one 
point, and that wreiched pertinacity 
ofopinion so common to error of all 
sorts, with the same, or rather in. 
creasing, violence and ill-yudging 
severity amonzst their poweriul op- 
ponents, which sets all hope of re- 
conciliation at dehance. ‘The heart 
sickens at the prospect ; and we 
hasten to make a few general obser- 
vations on the puritanical character 
which occur to us, as a proper con. 
clusion to this too-long-protracted 
article. 


It is not to be questioned, but a 


prodi igious degree of personal ac- 
tivity, zeal, and fervour, both of mind 
and body, was the great charact 


eris. 


of Brook’s History of the Puritans. 
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tic of the times we are treating of, 
and most particularly of the puritan 
body. This great revulsion of fee}. 
ing, which we may date from the 
moment when the art of printing 
roused Europe from a state of moral 
and theological stupor, was, beyond 
all question, under God, the human 
means of the blessed Reformation, 
England very early participated, or, 
we may say, led the way, in this 
moral resurrection; and scarcely, 
perhaps, could all the art of man or 
power of darkness combined, have 
arrested the progress of * Luther's 
light,?? which * sprang from Henry’s 
lawless bed.’ For a long and event. 
ful course of years the impulse, 
once given, continued and propagat- 
ed iS mighty operation : and the 
gigantic acquisitions in every branch 


of learning, the progress of the 
human intellect, the convulsive 


changes, both political and religious, 
at home and abroad, within that 
period, all testify to the extent of its 
range. In this impulse the Puritans 
largely partook ; and their great 
mental and bodily exertions, their 
contempt of eese, their unextinguish 
able thirst for new discoveries, their 
unwearied zeal in propa gating them 
abroad, in conversation, in print, but, 
more than all. in the pulpit, knew 
no bounds. For this, with every 
smatterer in their history, it is im. 
possible for us not to give them their 
fuil credit. But as every great 
niutation draws with it correspond. 
ing inconvenience, and none more s0 
than that which destroys the *‘ vis 
inertiz” of nature, which Dr. Paley 
quaintly observes “‘ is necessary to 
keep things in their place ; >’ so this 
grand revolution of mind and pur. 
pose drew with it a sad train of 
concomitant evils. 
fever seized on all the powers of 
the mind at once: it inflamed the 
bad as well as the good passions: it 
seized and distorted (may we say 
it? for “ we bear this treasure i” 
earthen vessels,”’?) the very gifts 
thernselves of Divine grace. Hence 
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spose, in the first place, that violence 


wid impetuosity of character, which 
pelonged alike to all parties in this 
singular age. The bishops fersecut- 
ing, the Puritans frersecuted (if it be 
speaking correc ly to use the word at 
all), were ia this particular much 
alike. We know not which of the 
two will lay claim 
least of tats quality: 
the only cxtenuuation to be pleaded 
for the wretched and unchristian con- 
ductofeither. Both were thorough- 
ly convinced they were right : 
neither could brouk the smallest op- 
poston. And, perhaps, there is 
not a greater instance of pertn aci ily 
to be tee with in che history of the 
world, than that a petty quesuon, 
‘such Was its nature at first,) about a 
ca) and a surplice, could not be ad- 
used in a wise and enlightened 
pation, and should give rise to a 


en ’ 
tothe most or the 
tous itappears 
' 


- schism which has lasted to this day. 


‘The quesilon, however, was speed- 
ily widened ; and a morbid sensibility 
of conscience soon acted as a second, 
F and incurable evil, more particularly 
Southe minds of the Puritans. The 
) world, from having been, for genera- 
/tlons preceding, swallowing camels, 
ssuddeniy became unabie to digest a 
enat. Livery thing was suspected. 
The proper information of con- 
science, a due deliberation, a patient 
subiding of events, a submission to 
piie judement of others, a careful 
Pweiehing of the opposite demands 
of conscience, and, above all, a fear 
0} mistaking sudden impulses of 
Eunaccountable feeling for the sober 
sugzestions of that commanding 
gl culty, found no place in their sys- 
fem. And as extremes cenerally 
pneet, the largest sacrifices of con- 
science ere long became necessary 
fo maintain its own fancied sove- 
Peignty sand perhaps to this day, the 
rects which pretend to follow most 
Paplicidly and conscientiously the di- 
2ccuon of immediate impulses, do 
rot afford the happiest illustrations 

Christ. Obsery, No. 163. 
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of the artlessness and simplicity of 
the Christian character. 
This disease was helped forward 
by another, of the widest possible 
range and deepest mischief—an un. 
governed cxercise of the intellectual 
powers on theological subjects. Kvery 
thine in theolegy, and in morals, 
became the subject of deep and per- 
plexed speculation. Hence one 
refinement and hypothesis icllewed 
aftcranother. System, that creature 
of the brala—the most dangerous 
charmer, and often most deceptive 
guide to poor, frail man—became 
the object of a new édolatry And, 
like all other idols, it required very 
large offerings.—Unity in religious 
worship and opinion was sacrificed at 
its shrine, The simplicity and plain- 
ness of Scripture-statements were 
often wholly given up for the most 
mystical and fantastical doctrines. 
Questionable principles were fear- 
lessly pushed forward to the most 
remote and infatuated conclusions. 
Applications of Scripture, the wild- 
est and most unfounded, were set up, 
and treated as oracles. he hidden 
operations of the human mind were 
scrutinized with metaphysical exact- 
ness: und the transient glances or 
the vehement flashes of a disordered 
imagination were alike measured and 
scanned, and reduced as ifinto a sys- 
tem of solid religious experiences. 
In short, the understandings and 
imaginations of men, and often, we 
fear, without their hearts, were en- 
erossed inthe discovery of religious 
novelties. Instead of religion being 
but the raling principle of their or- 
dinary life and manners, itself became 
their whole and sole business 5 s and 
a talk and their waik was to prove 
or to enforce there system and their 
discipline. They aspired after all 
knowled: re, all mysteries, and all 
faith. ‘They spake with the tongue 
of men and of angels. They ate of 
the tree of knowledge of good and 
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was wanting that which is “ the 
vreatest”’ of all; and without which 
they were “as sounding brass and 
inkling cymbals.”? 

Charity, we fear, was not the cha- 
racteristic of those times. The orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit was 
too mucii laid aside; and in its room 
appeared that which we mention as 
the fourth general evil, viz. a amér- 
tious, conceited, and sclf-ofiinionated 
temper of mind. No unprejudiced 
person, we are persyiaded, can read 
the ecclesiastical history of those 
times without discerning such a 
temper at work in almost every tran- 
saction it relates. The ruling pre- 
lates were by nomecans exempt from 
it. Their views of doctrine and 
discipline, and their determination 
to enforce them, may have been as 
unbending as those of the Puritans. 
Butthey had law and right—the right 
of possession, at least, it will be al- 
lowed—on their side. The Puritans, 
on the other hand, had their estab- 
lishment to seek; and they were 
determined to move heaven and 
earth to obtain it. They wrote— 
they preached—they prayed—they 
went from house to house, and were 
conversant with all ranks, from the 
hirhest tothe lowest. As it was 
necessary, they supplicated, admon- 
ished, inveighed, and, finally, rebell- 
ed ;—and all tocarry their ow7 plans, 
and to impose upon others their own 
views. In the prosecution of their 
designs, they shewed themselves the 
most self-confident of the human 
raco.—** Such was Mr. DBurton’s 
courace, in his various citations be- 
fore Laud, that he says, ‘ I was not 
at any time before bim, but me- 
thought Tstood over him asa school- 
baster over bis scholars ; so great 
was the goodness of God towards 
me.’” Vol. ili. p. 41. Tire conse- 
yuence Was, aS might be expected, 
that the passionsof a weak ungoy- 
erned man, lise Laud, were inflamed 


[ July, 


to madness ; but the cause was seated 
in the deep and unsubdued self-suff. 
ciency of Burton. This was the 
general failing, we are bold to Say, 
of his school. hey had a lofty notion 
of themselves and their own. attain. 
ments ; and they thought themselves 
the more at liberty to indulge it, be. 
cause, forsooth, they apprehended jt 
to be the goodness of God towards 
them. In fact, they had an irregular 
conceit of superior light and inspira. 
tion : and whilst they were secretly 
beguiled with that common fondness 
every man has for his own opinion, 
they excused, or rather gloried in it, 
onthe plea that their opinion was 
given them from above. They con. 
sidered themselves as divinely de. 
signated and chosen for the greatest 
political as well as religious purposes. 
Their contempt for those who differ. 
ed from thern knew no bounds; and 
they propped each other up by mu- 
tual admiration and applause. 
Such, we unfeignedly believe to 
have been the school of Puritans in 
Charlesthe First’s time; and not 
very diferent that which immediate: 
ly preceded, and perhaps unfortu- 
nately owed some of ils doctrines to 
the unfortunate scruples of Hooper 
and Coverdale. Weare not cop. 
scious of overcharging the picture. 
God torbid that we should desire to 
blacken it. Many of them were, with 
all their faults, we doubt not, good 
and holy men; and some among 
them, mistaken as we may deem 
them in certain points, were emi- 
nently distinguished by their piety. 
‘Their studies may, In many cases, 
be set up as instructive lirhts to pos- 
tery, and they had often deep and 
clear views of the thines of God. 
On the other hand, there were many 
secondary causes which might be 
assigned for that most unhappy bias 
given to their minds on certain points. 
1, Coming immediately airer the 
darkness and abominations of Pope- 
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ry, they were in the highest degree 
prejudiced against it. They could not 
separate in their mind the idolatrous 
from the innocent use of things in 
themselves confessedly indifferent : 
and they ran into the common error 
of imputing effects to concomitant 
circumstances, rather than radical 
causes. Even a Dissenter would 
now confess that Popery is no ne- 
cessary adjunct, either to a square 
cap or a surplice ; and that when we 
kneel, we nO more adore the cle- 
ments than they do when they sit. 

9, The intervention of Queen 
Mary's reign, which gave to the re- 
formed Church of ingland, like an- 
other Hercules, a serpent to.contend 
with in its cradle, humanly speaking, 
produced the worst effects. It in- 
evitably gave to Elizabeth’s forcible 
methods (though how different!) of 
establishing the reformation, the 
same complexion to unwary obser- 
vers that Mary’s previously had in 
abolishing it. ‘The violence of into- 
lerant Protestantism had a most ill 
look after that of persecuting Pope- 
ry: whilst the comparative lenience 
of the former rather fostered than 
repressed trivial scruples, and we 
believe, on the whole, left the bal- 
ance in favour of the persecuted par- 
ty,as to gencral profit and esteem. 
Protestantism: Was no game at all to 
play under Mary. Nonconformity 
was not a bad game to play under 
Liizabeth and her successors. 

3. But the most fatal of ali the se- 
condary causes of mischief was, that 
connection established with the con- 
tinental Reformers, particularly those 
of Geneva, during the reign of Mary. 
Our travelled English divines, who 
perhaps had better have stayed at 
home, and wielded the sword of the 
Spirit by the side of their suffering 
brethren, returned so strongly pre. 
judiced in favour of the new Gisci- 
pline, and of all the light and liberty 
they had enjoyed in those halcyon 
days of free religious converse and 
Worship, that nothing else could sa- 


tisfy them. They associated religion 
with Calvin’s institutions, and noth- 
ing else. Every thing was flat and 
stale—in other words, Popish and 
anti-Christian—that was not on that 
model. And though the testimony 
of many wise reformers abroad was 
given again and again in favour of 
things, as they stood in England, ra- 
ther than hazard all in anew change, 
sull that change must be made, or 
Puritans would be Puritans still— 
They could not see how wholly in- 
applicable the discipline of Frank- 
fort, Strasburg, Geneva, or Zurich, 
was to such an extended, diversified, 
and free, perhaps licentious kingdom 
as England: nor that it was little 
short of a miracle, to have Calvinists 
in doctrine at the head of affairs, 
unless they could bave Calvinists in 
discipline too. They learnt that most 
pernicious of all heresies, in eccle- 
siastical policy, the habit of tamper- 
ing with the civil government: and 
crude sophisms ceduced from the 
Judaical state, worked imperceptibly 
in their system, till they finally burst 
forth in the guiltof rebelion and re- 
gicide. Let the documents even of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign be fairly 
consulted ; let the commendations of 
Wyatt’s rebellion in the preceding 
reign be considered ; let the various 
positions of Knox, Goodman, and 
others, be properly weighed ; and 
little doubt will remain how early 
and how deeply this political leaven 
began to work. The Bible was made 
to serve a purpose it never was in- 
tended to serve. And ip the rejec- 
tion of all human wisdom, all eccle- 
siaslical authority, all primitive ex. 
amples, (which it is true had been 
much abused by the Puapists,) they 
devised from the Scriptures alone a 
new wisdom of their own ; set up as 
supreme, their own self-constituted 
authority ; and gave a freshand grand, 
but negative, example of zeal without 
prudence, loyalty without obedience, 
purity without peace, and religion 
vithout amity. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. Ee. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
inthe Press :—The Life and Campaigns of 
Field Marshal Blucher, translated from the 
German of General Gneisenau, his Quarter- 
Masier-General;—A Treatise on Locomo- 
tive Machinery, especially Steam-boats and 
Carriages, with plates, &c., by Mr. Robert- 
son Buchanan ;*—The fifth and last Num- 
ber of Mr Britton’s History and Antiquities 
of Salisbury Cathedral ;—A familiar oH 
ryof England. for the Use of Schools, by Mr. 
Harris and Me. W. Sas age ;—The saleah. 
es of the Right Hen Edmund Burke ;—A 
new Edition of the Faroily Bibie, edited 
under the Sanction of the Society fur pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, in parts con- 
taining 20 sheets, at 8s. each 

Preparing fur Publication :—(By Sub- 
scription) A Series of Practical Treatises on 
Mill- work, wegening with a Teeatise on the 
Teeth of Wiiceis, by Mr. R. Buchanan ;—in 
two vols. 8s0., Sermons and Norrisian Prize 
Essays, by the late Rev. Joseph W'itele:, 
M.A j;—A Topographical Mistory of Stuf 
fordshire, by W. Pitt, Esq ;—A work on the 
Costume of the Original Inhabitants of the 





*Mr.R. Buchanan has just published 


Treatise on the Economy of Fuel and Ma- 
nagement of Heut, especialiy as it rciates to 


heating and drying by means of steam ; 


wherein he treats of the eflects of heat, the 
measuring it, the comparative 


means of 


quantity of heat produced by dillerent kinds 


of fuel, gas-lights, &e. ; of he ating-mi! ils, 


dwelling-houses, 
observations on chimney fire 


&ec. &e. 


baths, and pul bic bud. 
ings ; of drying and heating by steam ; with 
-p.aces, stoves, 
lime-kilns, furnaces, chimneys, distilleries, 


British Islands, by S.R Meyrick, LL. D.,and 
C. H. Smith, Esq ;—A treatise on Theolo. 
gy, written by Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, ay. 
thor of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, With 
a Life of Mrs. Hutchinson written by herself. 


The edition of Stephen’s Greck Thesan.- 
rus, edited by Mr. Valpy, late Fellow of 
Pembroke, Oxford, and Mr. Barker, of Tri. 
nity College, Cambridge, will be published 
in parts, ata guinea each—large paper, two 
euineas ; to be completed in three or four 
yoars, The copies to be printed not to ex. 
ceed the ruinber of subscribers. 


A steam vacht has been established be. 
tween London and Margate. !twill go down 
one day, and up the next, and start and ar. 
vive at regular hours within the day, 


Mr. Carpue is said to have succeeded a 
second time in forming anew Nose on the 
Asiatic Plan, (sce cur Number for Yebrua 


p. 119.) 


It is expected that in the next session of 
Parhament alow will be passed to establish 
an uniformity of weights and measures 
throughout) the British dominions. Ten 
pounds ree of pure water, at the 
temperature of 56 1-2 degrees, is to be the 
new gallon, containing 275 48 cubic inches, 
about "40 per cent. more than our present 
wine gallon. ‘The pound avoirdupois is tobe 
regulated by apound of pure water, as above; 
that is to sav, it is to be 27.648 cubic inches 
of pure water. The present yard is to bere: 
tained, being corrected by a pendulum 
brating seconds of meantime in the latitude 
of London. A cube foot of pure water 
the above temperature weighs 1000 ounce: 
avoirdupois, 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 


War inconsistent with the Doctrine and 


F.xample of Jesus Christ ; by J. Scott, Stock- 
port. 5s. 6d. per hundred copies. 


Remarks on the Effusion of the Fifth 
Apocalyptic Vial, and the late extraordina- 


ry Restoration of the imperial Revolutional) 
Government of France: to which is added,s 
Critical Examination of Mr. Frere’s Com 

bined View of the Prophecies of Daniel 
Esdras, and St. Jehn: by G, S, Faber, B.D: 
Svo. 2s, 6d. 
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A Manual of Instruction and Devotion 
on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; 
by the Rev. John Hewlett, B. D. foolscap 
svo. 38 

Sermons on the most important Doc- 
trines of the Gospel; by the Rev. John 
Thornton. 12mo. 4s. 

An Essav on the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
attempting to prove it by Reason and De- 
monstration; founded upon Duration and 
Space, and upon some of the Divine Per- 
fections, some of the Powers of the human 
Soul, the Language of Seripture, and ‘Mra- 
dition among all Nations; by the Rev. James 
Kidd, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

A Series of Questions upon the Bible ; 
for the Use of Families and Young Per- 
sons: originally composed for Sunday 
Schools; by the Rev. Edward Stanley, 
M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The True Christianity of the venerable 

John Arndt; edited by William Jaques. 
2 vols. 8vo. (with portrait of the Author, ) 
price Il. 
‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Newell, wife of Rev. 
Samuel Newell, Missionary to Intia from 
the United States; by Dr. Woods: with 
Funeral Discourse. 

Christian Triumph: a Sermon occasion- 
ed by the Decease of the Rev. James 
Wraith, who died Ist May, in his 8Ist 
year; delivered at Hampstead, on the 15th 
May, 1815; by the Kev. Jacob Snelgar. 


1. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Recent and Important National Dis- 
coveries of a New System of Farming, 
Feeding Cattle, &c., at half the usual Ex- 
pense. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Antiquarian Itinerary: containing 
eighty-three highly-finished Engravings ; 
displaying the ancient architecture and 
other vestiges of former ages in Great 
Britain; accompanied with descriptions. 
Vol. 1. foolscap 8vo. 15s. 

The Lives of Edward and John Phillips, 
nephews and pupils of Milton, including 
various particulars of the literary and po- 
litical history of their times : to which are 
added, Collections for the Life of Milton, 
by John Aubrey, F.R.S. 1681, printed from 
the manuscript copy in the Ashmolean 
Museum ; and the Life of Milton, by Ed- 
ward Phillips, first printed in 1694; by 
Wm. Godwin. With an original likeness 
of President Bradshaw, and two other por- 
traits. 410. 21 Qs. 

Memoirs of the Abbé Edgeworth, con- 
taining his Narrative of the last Hours of 
Louis XVI.; by C. Sneyd Edgeworth. 
Post &vo, 73. 


Publications, 473 


The Political Life of William Wildman, 
Viscount Barrington ; compiled from origi- 
nal papers by his brother Shute, Bishop of 
Durham, 8vo., 6s. 

Popular Models and Impressive Warn- 
ings for the Sons and Daughters of Indus- 
try; adapted to the leisure Hours of the 
Apprentice, the Nursery, and Servant’s 
Hall. 5s. 

The Literary and Scientific Pursuits 
which are encouraged and enforced in the 
University of Cambridge, briefly described 
and vindicated, with various Notes ; by the 
Rev. Latham Wainwright, A.M. F.S.A. 
Svo. 4s 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on finding the Lati- 
tude and Longitude at Sea, with Tables 
from the French of M. de Rossel, with 
practical Examples; by Thomas Mvers, 
A.M., of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 16s. 

A System of Land-surveying and Level- 
ling; by Peter Fleming. Illustrated by 
twenty-two copper-plates. 4to. 15s. 

Second Report of the Lendon Scciety for 
the Improvement and Encouragement of 
Female Servants; instituted 1815. 6d. 

Recreations in Natural History, or Popu- 
lar Sketches of British Quadrupeds; de- 
scribing their Nature, Habits, and Disposi- 
tions, and interspersed with oviginal Anec- 
dotes. Svo. QI. 8s. 

The White Doe of Kylstone; or, the 
Fate of the Nortons; by William Words- 
worth. 4to. 1l. Is 

Ode to Desolation, with other Poems ; 
by M. W. Uartstonge, Esq. 8vo 7s, 

Poems, by Hugh Luwion, Esq. Royal 
4to. 1}. 5s. 

De Rancé, a Poem; by J. W. Cunning- 
ham, Vicar of Harrow. 8vo. 6s. 

Helga, in seven Cantos, with Notes by 
the Hon. Wm. Herbert. Svo. 12s. 

The Poetical Works, collceted, of Lord 
Byron, 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. 1L. 8s. 

The Speeches of the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox, in the House of Com- 
mons, from his Entrance ito Parliament, 
in 1768, to the Year i806, now first collect. 
ed, in 6 vols. Svo. 41. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Economy of fucl, and 
the Management of Heat, especially as it 


relates to Heating and Drying by Means of 


Steam, illustrated by plates ; by Robertson 
Buchanan, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters from France, written by a Mo- 
dern Tourist in that Country, and descrip- 
tive of some of ihe most amusing Manners 
and Customs of the French: with charac 
teristic illustrations from drawings taken 
on the spot; by M. S. 8yo. 4s. 
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Relig. Intell.—British and Foreign Bible Society. 


(July, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIFTY, 


THe following ts an abstract of the Ele- 
venth Report of this Society, wincu was 


read at the Annual Meeting on the Sd of 


May last .— 


At the last Meeting, the members of the 
Society were encouraged to indulge the 
pleasing hope, that the pacification of Ku- 
rope would lead to a more extensive adop- 
tion of the principle of their institution. 
This expectation has been amply verified. 
The Societies instituted on the continent, 
during the year, are numerous and impur- 
tant. The Committee will first notice 
those, the formation of which was assisted 
by the presence ancl exertions of the Rev. 
R. Pinkerton, while on his return to Russia. 


1st. The Netherlands Bible Society, es- 
tablished at Amsterdam, under the presi- 
dency of his Exceliency Mr. Roel, Minister 
of the Interior; and of which many Catho- 
lics are members.—Another Society has 
been formed at Rotterdam, of which his 
Excellency Mr. Van Hoogstraaten, Mem- 
ber of the States General, is President.— 
Thirty more Bible Societies have becn in- 
stituted in different parts of the United 
Netherlands, which, together with Rotter- 
dam, are considered divisions of the Ne- 
therlands Society. A plan has been adopted 
for instituting 32 Bible Associations in 
Amsterdam and its environs, comprising 
nearly 200,000 inhabitants, 

Qd. The Grand Duchy of Berg Bible 
Society, established at Elberfeld.—The 
population is large, and inciudes a great 
proportion of Catholics. Many thousands 
of them had never seen a Bible; and 
among some, even the meaning of the word 
was unknown. His Execiiency Baron Von 
Gruener, governor-generai of tiie duchy, 
was chosen president. 


Sd. The Hanoverian Bibie Society. In 
Hanover, as in Petersburgh, the Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, and Catholic clergy, join hands 
to promote the good cause.—Whien the 
chief Catholic priest entered the room, he 
grasped Mr. Pinkerton’s hand in the most 
cordial manner, and with a countenance 
beaming with joy, said, “I rejoice that J 


have an opportunity of uniting in such a 
ylortous cause. Jam decidedly of opinion, 
tuat the Scriptures should be put tnto the 
hands of everv class of men, and that even 
the poorest and the meanest should have it 
in their power to draw Divine instruction 
from the Fountain Head.” ‘lhe president 
of this society is his Lxcellency Baron Von 
Arnswaldt, minister of state, privy coun- 
sellor, and president of the ecclesiastical 
court. His royal highness the duke of 
Cambridge is its patron. 


4th. The Prussian Bible Society, esta- 
blished at Berlin, under the presidency of 
his Excellency Lieutenant-general Von Di. 
erecke, tutor tothe Crown Prince of Prus. 
Sia.-——His Prussian Majesty has approved 
of the Society, and confirmed its laws ; and 
has granted to it the freedom of the letter. 
pust. The Bible Society, which had exist- 
ed at Berlin since 18v5, has merged in the 
Prussian Bible Society.—At Konigsberg, 
the printing of the Lithuanian Scriptures 
was rapidly advancing. An additional grant 
of 2001. to the Bible Committee at Konigs- 
berg has enabled them to procure additional 
types, and to print 3,000 extra copies of the 
Lithuanian New Testament. A Bible So- 
ciety has been recently instituted at Ko- 
nigsberg, in connexion with the Prussian 
Bible Society at Berlin. 


5th. ‘The Saxon Bible Society, establish- 
ed at Dresden, under the presidency of his 
excellency Count Hohenthal, the minister 
for religion.—A most interesting account of 
the formation of this institution, given by 
tie Rev. Dr. Dering, chaplain of the court 
of Saxony, concludes with observing, * Uni- 
versal was the impression, and loud the 
gratitude expressed both towards the Pa- 
rent Institution in London, and its worthy 
member, Mr. Pinkerton. ‘Cears of joy glit- 
tered in many an eye, and the name of the 
Lord was glorified. May he command his 
blessing on this holy unton !” 


Mr. Pinkerton, in passing through War- 
saw, held a meeting in the palace of Prince 
Czartorisky, for the purpose of forming & 
Polish Bible Society ; at which meeting, 
ceriain regulations were adopted, subject 
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to the approbation of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. In Poland, it is asserted, that a copy 
of the Bible is scarcely to be obtained at 
any price. Mr. Pinkerton, before he left 
Warsaw, made arrangements for the distri- 
bution of 250 Polish Bibles, and 500 New 
Testaments, as well as of a number of Ger- 
man Testaments and Bibles. 


The societies above enumerated, were 

established in less than three months after 
the last annual meeting. At the meetings 
convened for the purpose, the greatest joy 
and harmony prevailed ; and from the rank, 
abilities, and respectability of the presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, and directors, there 
is every reason to hope their example wil 
have an extcnsive influence, and their ex- 
eriiuns a most beneficial effect. The Com- 
miitee have granted 3001. to the Berg 
Bible Society, and 500). to each of the four 
other societies : and they have since grant- 
ed 1001.to the Auxihary Bible Society at 
Potsdam; and the hke sum tothe Saxon 
Bible Socicty, for promoting an edition of 
the New Testament in the Wendish dia- 
lect, for the use of the poor Wendes or 
Vandals in Lusatia, 


RUSSIA. 


The Bible Society at St. Petersburg has 
now assumed the title of **The Russian 
Bible Society.” The proceedings of this 
institution, formed under the patronage of 
his imperial majesty, and superintended by 
a nobleman not less distinguished by his 
piety and abilities than by his high rank, 
are conducted with a zeal and energy which 
promise substantial benefits to the Russian 
empire. The great object of its exertions 
is, to distribute a large number of copies of 
the holy Scripture at the lowest rate: its 
committee is now printing them in seven 
different languages, while the committees 
of its auxiliary societies are printing them 
in several other dialects. The number of 
Bibles and ‘Testaments now printing by the 
Russian Bible Society is staied at $2,000 
Copies. 


The Moscow Bible Scciety, which almost 
rivals that at St. Petersburg in the number 
of contributors, bas undertaken an edition 
of 5000 Bibles and 5000 Testaments in the 
Slavonian language, for the use of the native 
Russians ; the printing of the latter is nearly 
finished. In 260 years, not more than 
50,000 copies of the Slavonian Bible have 
been printed. ‘his Society has also under- 
taken, at its own expense, the printing of 


5000 copies of the Georgian New Testa- 
ment. <A set of Georgian types, which 
escaped the conflagration of Moscow, has 
been discovered : and this work is now in 
progress, under the superintendence of the 
Georgian Metropolitan lon, and Archbi- 
shop Pafuut, both residing at Moscow. 


The Society at Dorpat has established 
a Bible Association in every parish, under 
the direction of the Pastor. This has been 
found a most efficient plan for promoting 
its success among the common people. 


The Societies at Mittau and Riga are 
printing 14,000 Lettish New Testaments, 
and the Society at Revel an edition of the 
Bible in the Revelian Esthonian dialect. 
To the Societies of Mittau, Riga, Dorpat, 
and Revel, 1400 copies of the German 
New Testament have been ordered from 
St. Petersburg, at the expense of the Bri- 
lish and Foreign Bible Society. 


The Committee have granted the sum 
of 200]. to the Russian Auxiliary Society, 
formed at Arensberg, the capital of Oesel, 
for that and the neighbouring isiands. The 
scarcity of the Scriptures is so great in 
these parts, ‘*that even some, who are 
teachersot others, aredestitute of a Bible.” 


The printing of the Persian New Testa- 
ment, translated by the late revered Hen- 
ry Martyn, is printing at St. Petersburgh, 
from a copy brought thither by Sir Gore 
Ousely, Bart, Ambassador from his Ma- 
jesty to the Court of Persia, who has under- 
tuken to superintend the press. The zeal, 
learning, piety, and diligence of Mr. Mar- 
tyn, ailord the most satisfactory assurance 
of the accuracy of this translation. A sin- 
gular testimony in its favour has already 
appeared in the interesting letter of the 
King of Persia, to Sir Gore Ousely. Under 
tie countenance of this sovereign, the Per- 
sian New Vestament will probably be ex. 
tensively read; and the western provinces 
of Persia, now subject to Russia, afford a 
wide ficld for its circulation. ‘The Com- 
mittee have assisted this work by a grant 
vt SG01, 


Intelligence from the Crimea authorizes 
the hope, that the Tartar New Testament, 
printed at Karass, will prove a blessing to 
the Mohammedans in that quarter. A 
Mufti, to whom a Tartar New Testament 
had been presented, accepted it with grati- 
tude: he has become an a:nual subscriber 
of fifty rubles to the Sovicty at St. Peters- 
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burgh, and has also expressed a solicitude 
to obtain a copy of the Bible in Turkish. 


A version of the Calmuc New Testa- 
ment, translated at St. Petersburgh, is print- 
ing there, at the charge of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. This dialect 1s un- 
derstuod by other tribes in Siberia, ond on 
the confines of China. 


The Georgian Archbishop, Dositheas, 
isamember of the Russian Bible Society ; 
and by his influence, the Royal Family of 
Georgia, and many of his countrymen, have 
also become members of it. Tie number 

of professed Christians in the three pro- 
vinces under his charge, exceeds haifa 
million; and in the ZOUO churches which 
they contain, Chere are not 200 copies of 
the Bible. Not only is an edition of the 
Georgian New Testament pristing at Mos- 
cow, butthe Archbishop has heartily agceed 
to promote the establishment of a Georgian 
Bible Society on his arrival at Viilis, the 


capital. 


It is my opinion,” says the ecclestasti- 
cal head of the Greco-Geor chan Church, 
“that the Bible Societies wilt be the means 

f spreading the knowledge of the Gospel 
among all nations, and of fulfilling the pro- 
phecies of our Lord in regard to this part 
of our faith, But such iistitutions are not 
only most eminently caleulated to bring the 
heathens to the faith of tie Gospel, but 
also to rouse es churches of Christ, in dif- 
ferent lands, from that spiritual ignorance 
and slumber in which many of them are 
lying, and to bring them again to the foun- 
tain of ail truth and blessings.” 


As a token of his esteem for the Socie.. 
ty, he has presented to them, x copy of a 
Georgian Bible, with an inscription ex- 


pressing his “hearty desire to co-cperate 
a - ‘ 5 ti oe p te, ee 
with 50 in their exertions, to spread the 


word of the Lord among all nations ef the 
earth.” 


i 


my = — a I i nae 
The first annual meeting of the Russian 
7 


Bible Society was hicld at St. Petersburgh 
on the 20'h of last Septemser., On this 
occasion, the first dignitatics of tae Greca, 


Catholic, Armenian, and Gecrgianchurches 
attended, in their sacerdotal garments, 
united in amity and peace. ‘The proceed. 
ings of the day were conducted by the Pre- 


sident, Prince Galitzin. ‘The 


the Comniittece, when reading » 7 reduces la 
burst of ast tonishment, rg atituc 2 nd jov 

over the sloric ously simt nle pr inci 
blessed cfiects of their beneficen t istitu- 
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tion. The immediate effect of this meeting 
was the accession of three metropolitans, 
five archbishops, and two distinguished 
laymen, to the list of vice-presidents of 
the Society. 


Nine Auxiliary Societies are connected 
with that of St Petersburgh, More are in 
contemplation ; and the plan for Bible As. 
sociations hus been considered, and unani. 
mously approved; and each vice-president 
and director bad his district assigned to 
lim, in order to carry the plaa into effect, 


The Armenian Bible is now printing jj 
Russia, and the Committee have agreed to 
assist the undertaking, by a donation of 
500]. ‘Vhe Armenian inhabitants of Russia 
have themselves subscribed for half the 
edition of the New Tes'ament, con sisting 
of S000 copies, now printing. 


The following is a quotation from a let. 
ter addressed to Lord Teignmouth, by 
Prince Galitzin :— 


‘The object of the Society is from day 
to day becomir ge more gener rally known and 
understood from its bencficent ‘efiects : its 
funds are increasing by the subscriptions 
and Conations of many thousands cf new 
members. ‘Thus ouvrinstitution is enabled, 
as it advances, to extend the sphere of its 
operations, through the inereasing aid 
Which it receives from all classes of people 
in the empire ; amoug whom the Russian 
Clergy, by their own liberality and persua 
sion of others, are peculiarly distinguished, 
The peasantry in the villages lay t gether 
their rubles and kopecs, to support the 
good cause of the Society ; thus mamfest- 
wg, that they have right ‘ideas of its pious 
work. The demand for Bibles increases 
from day to day so much, that the Society 
knows not how tosatisfvit. Such, my lord, 
are evident marks of the grace of God, that 
Ih rine 


bringeth salvation to all men, and leadeth 
tiem, the refar c, to the knowledge of the 
word Ol “hife 


Such a abe hae suggests heartfelt 


~~ ers to Go d, i this blessng on an inst 
tut furmed tor supplying the spiritual 
wants of {! aye ssian Himpre, Vhe Com- 


ve voted athird donation of 1Uu0Gh 
cel. Oe 


in aid of the Russian Bible Scciety. 


mittee nas 


The Committee have received a dona 
tion from that Society, of 1000 copies 
of the Armenian New Testa nent : in 
return, the -y have placed at its lisposs' 
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Testaments, which remained on hand in 
Russia, after supplying the prisoners of 
warin that empire, as well as nearly 500 
‘Testaments in the Ancient ard Modern 
Greek, together with a set of stereotype 
plates for the Modern Greek ‘Testament, 
which will facilitate the circulation of the 
Scriptures in the provinces using the Greek 
language, wliere the demand is increasing, 


SWEDEN. 


Of the activity displayed by the Evan- 
gelical Society at Stockholm, no further 
proof is necessary than thatit has printed 
40,600 Testaments, and 13,500 Bibles. 
‘The Committee has granted the sum of 
5001. to this Society, to aid the printing of 
a pocket Swedish Testament, on standing 
types, Which was much wanted; and a 
further sum of 2901. to enable the Society 
to extend the distribution of Bibles among 
the poor in Sweden. 


The three Auxiliary Societies ef Gothen- 
burg, Westeras, and Gothland, are no less 
acuvely employed in circulating the holy 
Scriptures within their several depart- 
ments; and their exertions have been as- 
sisted by donations from this Society. 


The Committee here alludes, with feel- 
ings of unfeigned regret, to the death of 
the Rev. Dr. Brunnmark, whose life was a 
sacrifice to his indefatigable exertions in 
He had the satisfaction, how- 


three societies he had planted; and to 


_ observe a growing interest in Sweden, both 


in the circulation and perusal of the holy 
He assisted to form the plan 


ofa general Swedish Bible Society, which 


Sigh 


_ was submitted to the King, with a request 


| that he would become its Patron; to which 


_ his Majesty assented; and the crown 
prince, at the same time, assented tu be 
_ the first honorary member of the Society, 





P the 22d of February last. 


ps3 


which obtained the royal confirmation on 
Count Rosen- 
blad, the President, has already demon- 
strated the deep interest which he feels in 
the success of the institution, by the mea- 
sures he has adopted for forming Auxiliary 
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~ Societies in Sweden, as well as a Bible So- 


ecetvin Norway. The Committee have vo- 
' ted S001. in aid of the Swedish Bible Society. 
DENMARK. 


On the 29d of May, 1814, at a most 
ih era Meeting convened in Copen. 
agen, at Which Dr. Miinter, the Bishop of 
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Zealand, presided, a Danish Bible Society 
was formed, with his Danish Majesty’s 
approbation, and with the promise of his 
highest protection. The objects of this 
Institution are to supply Denmark with the 
Danish Scriptures ; to provide the Germans 
settled there with the German Scriptures ; 
to provide forthe exigences of Iceland, 
Greenland, the Danish West-India Islands, 
and the Danish Settlements on the Coast 
of Africa, 


Iceland was last year visited by the Rev. 
Mr. Henderson. ‘The main object of his 
journey was to give the natives the full 
benefit of the measures adopted for supply- 
ing them with the holy Scriptures. He 
carried with him the recommendation of 
Bishop Miinter, and received the greatest 
encouragement from the Bishop and Clergy 
of Iceland, as well as from the Civil Autho- 
rities: he employed two months in perilous 
journeys into the interior, and, wherever he 
went, he was welcomed with enthusiasm, 
and followed by the benediction of the in- 
habitants. ‘The want of tke Scriptures was 
latnentably felt, and the ardour of the peo- 
ple to obtain a copy excessive ; vet, not- 
withstanding this scarcity, he received 
frequent proofs of the acquaintance of the 
Icelanders with the contents of the sacred 
volume ; and, taken as a body, they exhi- 
bited the strongest marks of a religious 
disposition, 


FINLAND. 


The Finnish Bible Society flourishes, and 
the grant of 200). fur supplying the Swe- 
dish inhabitants of Finland with the Serip- 
tures has produced the happiest effects. 
This Society had agreed to adopt the plan 
of establishing Auxiliary Secieties, ‘The 
Committee have granted 5001. to promote 
the printing of a quarto edition of the 
Finnish Scriptures. ‘his fresh donation has 
been acknowledged in terms of the warm. 
est gratitude by the Governor-general of 


Finland. 
GERMANY. 


A Bible Society has been formed at Lue 
beck, with the sanction of the Burgo-master 
and first members of the Government. Khas 
been assisted by a grantof 100!.—To the 
Hamburg. Altona Bible Society recently 
established, the Committee have vranted 
S001.—At Bremen, a Society has also been 
recently established, to which a donation 
of 1001. has bee presented, 
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\ Bible Society has been instituted at 
Dantzick, after the plan of the Prussian 
Bible Society, his Excellency J. W. de 
Weikman, Privy Counsellor of his Prussian 
Majesty, President. Adonation has been 
made to it of 2UU0I. besides 5v!. for the 
gratuitous distribution of Bibles among the 
inhabitants of that city, who had most 
severely suflered from its. bombardment. 


To a bible Society formed at Erfurt, 
for the province of Thuringia, S001. have 
been granted in aid of its funds. 


The Wurtemberg Bible Institution has 
made progress, both in collecting subscrip- 
tions and in printing a large 8vo. edition of 
the German Bible. ‘The King of Wur- 
temberg, has granted the Institution the 


freedom of postage for allits letters and’ 


parcels, and allowed it the use ofa seal. 


A Branch Bible Society has been formed 
by the United Brethren, for Herrnhut 
Niesky, and Kleinwelke, in connexion 
with the Saxon Bible Society. 


SWITZERLAND. 


An additional grant of 2001. has enabled 
the Zurich Society to undertake a lar ge 
edition of the German Bible. 


The Bible Society at St. Gall mentions 
that the Canton of St. Gall contains up- 
— of 100 Catholic par ishes,in which the 

eading of the Scriptures was formerty pro- 
hibited to the people, but that e:ghty or 
ninety of the parishes have received permis- 

sion to peruse them ; and that the acquain- 
tance of the Catholics with the Scriptures 
becomes more and more general. The situa- 
tion of this society, as well as that of Basle, 
being calculated for promoting the circu- 
lution of the Sciiptures _— tie Roman 
Catholics, the Commitiee have presented 
to each 10¢L. 


The Bible Society at Basle has printed 
and circulated the Italian and Romanese 
New ‘estament. Vie Romanese Old 
Testament was also in progress. All 
these works ave materially assisted by the 
Hible Committee at Chur. Yhe Basle 
Society has also completed an edition of 
10,000 copies of a German Bible, on small 
types. ,lis Bibles and Testaments are cir- 
culating, not only in Switzerland, but also 
in} several parts of Germany ner France ; 
both among Protestants and Roman Catho- 


lics. 


Bible societies have been instituted at 
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Lausanne, for the Canton de Vaud, and at 
Geneva; ‘ee each of which the Committee 
have voted 2001. 


MALTA. 


His Majesty’s Sicilian Regiment, by 
the permission of the Colonel, has been 
supplied with Italian Testaments, The 
French and Italian prisoners of war on 
board the transports at Valletta, were also 
furnished with Bibles and Testaments, pre. 
viously to their return. These Testaments 
were eagerly and gratefully received ; and, 
from the report of the English Surgeon | in 
charge of these men, it appears, that they 
Were perused with great avidity, and the 
Most gratifying eflect. 


FRANCE. 


The Committce have endeavoured to 
promote the circulation of the holy Scrip. 
tures in that country, by a donation of 5001, 
to the Consistories in Paris, for French 
Stereotype ‘Testaments for the use of Pro. 
testants; and have also subscribed 250. to 
a stereotype edition of Maitre de Sacy’s 
version of the New Testament for the use 
of the Catholics in France.* 


TURKEY. 


The Committee having received infor. 
mation of a Turkish translation of the 
whole Bible in manuscript, which had been 
deposited for a century and a half in the 
archives of the University of Leyden, have 
happily obtained possession of it, through 
the kindness of Mr. Professor Kemper, 
It is now consigned to the care of Baron 
Von Diez, Counsellor of Legation to his 
Prussian Majesty, and formerly Anibassa- 
dor at Constantinople, for the purpose of 
being printed at Berlin. This venerable 

nobleman, who, with the Knowledge and 
idieue requisite for the task, unites a cor- 
dial zeal for the propagation of Divine 
truth, has undertaken to superintend the 
printing of this valuab!> manuscript. He 
has pronounced the translation accurate, 
and the style most excellent. 


The Official Declaration from the Act: 
menical Patriarch of the Greek Churc), 
in favour of the accuracy of the Modern 
Greek Testament, pris ted by this Society, 
and authoring the ys sale and perusal o! 
it, has already appcared in our pages. 

(To be continued.) 


——— 





* Both these editions have been prepared 
under the care and superintendence ©! 
Mr. Leo. 
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PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 


The Third Annual Report of this Socie- 
ty is before us, and we proceed to give our 
readers an abstract of it. 


The Committee have taken a house in 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Strect, where the 
meetings of the Committee are held, and 
where the sale of books, together with all 
other business of the Institution, is carri- 


ed on. 


The Folio Edition of the entire Book of 
Homilies has been completed; and, through 
the care of the Rev. Henry Budd and the 
Rev, (. R. Pritchett, it has been edited 
with peculiar judgment and accuracy. The 
copies will be delivered to Subscribers, as 
soon as they can be bound without injury. 
It was necessary that those already bound 
should be hot-pressed. The Society has 
lost above two shillings by every copy, the 
subscription price of One Guinea proving 
too low. In future it will be 25s, 


The issue of Prayer-books has increased. 
In the first year it was 3500; in the second, 
7660; in the third, 9,331, besides 975 Psal- 
ters. The Homily Tracts issued have 
amounted to 55,500, besides 625 copies of 
the Articles. 


The Committee have supplied the Hulks 
with 1000 Homily Tracts. A letter was 
afterwards received by the Secretary, sign- 
ed by 21 of the convicts, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract. 


“Having through the medium of our 
much-esteemed and worthy Chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. , received your valuable 
present of Homilies, &c. for our use and 
edification, we most humbly beg permisson 
to return our sincere and grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the same, assuring you, 
Reverend Sir, that the value of your present 
is justly appreciated by us, from the incon- 
venience which we recently experienced 
from the want of them. 





“ Your condescension and benevolence to 
us, in this our eccluded and unhappy situ- 
ation, has revived our depressed spirits, 
and stirred us up to emulation of each 
other in religious and moral duties ; and 
we humbly hope, that from your humane 
goodness, the unremitting exertions and 
laudable example of our worthy Chaplain, 
and the arduous endeavours of Captain 
Mears, to be brought to a due conviction of 
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our late sinful course of Jife, and by our 
most anxious endeavours (through Divine 
Providence) to pursue such a line of con- 
duct (during the remaining period of our 
unhappy seclusion from society) as may fix 
upon our minds a just abhorrence of sin, 
and deter us, (when it shall please the Al- 
mighty to restore us to the blessings of 
Jiberty) from again relapsing tuto a similar 
unhappy condition.” 


Through the assistance of the prescnt 
worthy Ordinary of Newgate, they have 
likewise supplied that prison with 20 quarto 
Prayer-books, to which will be added, as 
many folio copies of the Homilies at cost 
price ; the whole to be propertly secured for 
the use of the prisoners. Some copies of 
the smaller Prayer-books and Homilies 
have been supplied gratuitously. 


The Committee have also sent Prayer- 
books and Homily Tracts to New South 
Wales, Sierra Leone, and Ceylon, and have 
opened a correspondence with Ireland, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Bengal. ‘The 
packages for New South Wales, contain- 
ing 1000 Prayer-books, and an assortment 
of Homily Tracts, were sent thither by 
means of an order from Earl Bathurst, wl 
was pleased also to recommend the object 
to the Governor of the Colony. Means 
have been taken for distributing Prayer- 
books and Homily Tracts among the sol- 
diers embarking for foreign service. 


During the vear, six more of the Homi- 


‘ ies have been added to the Tracts, and two 


more are inthe press. The remaining five 
will soon be published. The number 
printed since the last meeting Las been 
82,000. 


The Committee express their acknow- 
ledgments to Thomas Bates, Esq. of Hat- 
ton Castle, Northumberland, for a subscrip- 
tion of 200 guineas to the Folio Edition of 
the Homilies. He is now furnishing the 
parish churches in his neighbourhood with 
copies. They likewise express their obli- 
gations to various Clerzymen who have 
preached, or lent tieir pulpits, for the 
benefit of the Institution. It is strongly 
recommended that associations should be 
formed for supplying local wants, by means 
of subscriptions of a penny a week. 


Several valuable testimonies have recent- 
ly been borne to the usefulness of the Ho- 
milies as tracts, little differing in substauce 
from those already recorded. 
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Joseph Wilson, Esq. has been chosen 
Treasurer of the Society, in the room of 
the late lamented Henry ‘Thornton, Esq. 


The funds of this vatuable Institution 
continue to be veiy inacde quate to its ob- 


jects. The annual subscriptions de not 


supe to S5uvl.; and the whcke sum ob- 
tained during the year, in Gonations and 
collections, bas only bee: mn O93i. ‘The Com- 
mittee have undertaken to prepare an edi- 
tion of the Praver-book in Hindustanee, for 
the use of the Natives of India The 
translation is the work of the late Rev. 
Henry Marivn, ‘Vhis isan object to which 
ali who love the Chureh of England, and 


° 7 
desire her imeresse. and dng to see her 
. ? ‘“ ‘ 7 4 iP 7 
shadow cxtend ne mig aistant lands, will 


be glad to contribute. 

The pists is preceded by an excellen 
sermon preached before the Society, by the 
Kev. Foin nah M. A. Rector of Graff: 
faimain Sussex. ‘Phe subject is Christian 
sunplicity, and the sernion itseif affords a 
pleasing ilustration of spe crace, An ex- 
tract or two will close tints article: they 


"al ‘ 
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Will speak more 1D pweriuhlyv ra favour of the 
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ma More Popular micde;: leur iis not one 
at Lue LG Ast 3 flaw) © ‘wceilences of we 
BIaniiiee ¢? a Seer rare s rate i 
yiOMmisies, it’, uoh they are accurate in 
defining, ‘vive that is necessary, they are 
} rere * maimtes . at L / , s 
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in this, they imitate tle:r simplicity. In 
eonfermity also with these Divine ora- 


cles, they inculcate those points the most 


earnestiv which he at the foundation of 


faith and practice: they observe a due 
proportion between doctrines and precepts : 
they are repicte with energetic warnings 
and exh are. most remote 
from any thing metaphysical, wild, and fan- 
ciful: they are frequent in toeir reference 
to the Scripture, an id the Scripture is fairly 
and honestiy quoted : they are full likewise 
of the examples of Scripture, and do not 
consider them, as too often is done, aS @X- 
empt cases. Andto all this we must add, 

at their janzuage, though eloquent, is not 
si ate Tocuence whie hh soars above the com- 

elcneions of the common people, and 
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which, on that account perhaps, is not of 
the highest cast; but that which conde. 
scends to their capacities, and which 
speaks, as the Angels to the Shepherds, in 
sublime but intelligible accents, * Unto you 
is born a Saviour, Christ the Lord? 


‘tow fully do the Homilies set forth the 
excellence of the Scriptures ; and exhort 
men to speat, think, believe, live, and depart, 
according to them How faithfully do they 
declare the condition of man ; that it is one 
of extreme misery ;* that he is wretched, 
sinful, and condemned, “* without one spark 
of gocdness in him? but what he derives 
from the Holy Spirit ! How evangelically 
do they preach the glad tidings of the Gos. 
pel; holding forth the mercv and merits of 
Jesus, as’the only grounds of our justifica. 
tion, aud that we partake of the benefits of 
this justification in the simplest possible 
way, even by faith; for that we are justified 
by faith only ; which faith they afirm to be 
the gift of God! Again; how careful, 
tierctore, are they to distinguish a true 
from a false faith ; shewing that true faith 
is ever productive of holiness. And, as 
holiness itself may be mistaken, how well 
do thev distin guish that which is genuine 
from that w : ich is spurious ; declaring that 
they are to be known by their respective 
molives pe ends ' How earnestly do they 
press upon the conscience, the necessity of 
submitting to jawful authority, and of le 
bouring afier purity and peace ! How open. 
ly do they display the dangerous extremes 
of presumption and despair: and yet, how 
would they have the Christian animated 
acainst the fears of death; viewing it, with 
the most comfortable assurance, not as an 

enemy, but asa friend; not as a cruel ty- 
rant, b. itasa gentle guide ; leading him 
not to mortality but immortality, not to 
sorrow and pain but to joy and pleasure, 
and that (o endure for evermore? ’t 


After a similar exposition of tne excel 
lence of the Liturgy, he adds,— 


‘““Need we then, my brethren, when we 
say that an institution has this exclusive 
object, add one word more to recommend 
it? Does it not bear its own recommenda: 
tion inscribed upon the portals of it; and 





* See particularly the Second Homily 
throughout. 

+ See Homily for Whitsunday, Society’s 
Fol. Ed. p. 315. 


| Homily ‘‘ against the Fear of Death. 
Society’s Fol. id. p. 63 
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that sufficiently legible in the eyes of every 
sincere member of our Church, and well 
calculated to interest his affections? Is not 
its simple and definite object, to circulate 
those admirable writings, which are so 
well suited to humble the proud and self- 
conceited, te confirm the timid and waver- 
ing, to awaken the negligent and worldly- 
minded, to bring back to the love of un- 
doubted verities, those who have ears 
itching after novelties; and thus to coun- 
teract those causes of spiritual decay, which 
are deeply seated in the nature of fallen 
man? Can we doubt about giving it our en- 
ergetic support, by our exertions and con- 
tributions, and above all by our prayers ? 
Can we hesitate in aiding such a design, if 
we love the doctrines contained in the Ar- 
ticles, if we admire the way in which these 
doctrines are inculcated in the Homilies ; 
and above all, if we have so felt the truth 
of them in our hear:s, as to plead them 
fervently, at the throne of our Redeemer, 
in the words of the Liturgy ?” 


BRISTOL AUXILIARY SOCIETY FOR PRO- 
MOTING CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
JEWS. 


On Thursday the 8th of June, a public 
meeting was held in the Guildhall, at Bris- 
tol, for the purpose of forming a Society in 
aid of the London Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. The chair 
was filled by Sir W. J. Strutt, mayor of the 
city, ina manner which peculiarly entitled 
him to the grateful acknowledgments of 
the friends of the Institution. he meeting 
was attended by Lewis Way, Esq. one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the London Society, 
by its three Secretaries, and by the Rev. 
Messrs, Simeon, Marsh, and Grimshaw. 
There were also present, upwards of thirty 
of the established clergy of Bristol, and its 
vicinity. Mr. Woodd, Mr. Way, and Mr. 
Simeon opened the meeting by stating at 
length the general objects of the Society, 
the Course of its operations, and the causes 
which had led to the recent change in its 
constitution, by which the management of 
is affairs was transferred wholly into the 
hands of members of the Establish- 
iment, They gave an account also of the 
measures which had been adopted in ef- 
ieCting this change—of the providential 
combination of circumstances by which 
cifficulties, threatening the subversion of 
ihe Societv, had been remoyed, and of the 
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truly Christian spirit which the Dissenters 
in London had displayed, on resigning 
their share in its administration. We are 
happy in being able to state, that the infor- 
mation and explanations which were thus 
afforded, have proved in general com- 
pletely satisfactory. Dr. Randolph, Mr. 
Biddulph, and several other clergymen, 
expressed at the meeting, in the most une- 
quivocal manner, their approbation of the 
Society as now constituted ; and though, 
from motives of delicacy, no public avowal 
of their sentiments was made on the part 
of the members of other denominations, 
they have in many instances declared their 
hearty determination to support the Socie- 
ty by their influence and contributions. 


The establishment, therefore, of the 
Auxiliary Society at Bristol may be consi- 
dered as one of the first fruits of the im- 
provement, recently introduced into the 
plan of the Parent Institution, and will, it 
is hoped, be foilowed by that of many 
ethers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Certainly no institution can be more wor- 
thy the support of Christians of every de- 
nomination, than one which has for its 
specific object the bringing of the wander- 
ing tribes of Israel and Judah to the know- 
ledge and belief of the true Messiah, 
whether that event be considered in itself, 
or in connection with the glorious conse- 
quences which we are taught by the word 
of God to expect will result from it to the 
whole Gentile world. If that be looked 
forward to as a period of singular felicity, 
in which the kingdums of the world shall 


become the kingdoms of the Lord and of 


his Christ; surely the conversion of the 
Jews, through whose instrumentality that 
grand design of Providence is to be brought 
to pass, cannot be regarded with any other 
feelings than those of joyful anticipation; 
and all who have at heart the manifestation 


of the Divine glory, and the extension of 


human happiness, must feel themselves im- 
pelled to concur with their utmost ener- 
gies, in promoting the success of endea- 
vours which have both these ends so 
directly in view. 


On the Tuesday following, a Ladies’ 
Society was formed, in aid of the former, 
to be under the direction of a patroness, 
vice-patronesses, a treasurer, two secreta- 
ries, and a committee consisting of 24 
ladies, of the Established Church. In order 
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to give greater facility and efficiency to 
their exertions, the city of Bristol, with 
Clifton, is distributed into eight districts ; 
to each of which are assigned three mem- 
bers of the Committee, who are to attach 
to themselves each, three other ladies of 
zeal and activity, thus forming an associa- 
tion of tweive members in cach district, 
having its own treasurer and secretary. 
The principal object of this Branch Soct- 
cty, is to promote smaller weekiy and 
monthly contributions; and the money 
raised by its means wid be appropriated, 
under the dtrecticn of the Committee in 
London, to the education and protcetion of 
Jewish children and females, and to the 
translation of the New Tcstament into Hy 
brew. The respective 
wold monthly meetings, wich wai L 
tended by one or more of the tinisters 
belonging to the districts in which they are 
held ; and thus, it is beped, a 
spirit will be promoted in the minds of the 
members, and social prayer concur with 
united personal exertions in forwarding the 
important designs of the Institution. 


Vad ional 


OXFORD BIBLF SOCIETY. 

The Second Annus! Meeting of this So- 
ciety was held in the Town-hali, Oxford, on 
the 30th May, 1815; G. F. Stratton, Esq. 
in the chair. 


The Chairman congratulated the Mect- 
ing upon the flourishing state of the Soct- 
ety, which he felt assured would have been 
a much larger contributor to the funds of 
the Parent Institution, had not the difficul- 
ties with which the Agricultural Interest 
had had to struggic, since he last had the 
honour of addressing them, pressed with 
peculiar force upon this county, witch 
scarcely possessed a sing!e manulacture. 


The Report of the Committee was then 
read, and ordered to be printed. 


The Rev. Daniel Wilson expressed the 
pleasure he felt in the opportunity now af- 
forded of co-operating without any compro- 


mise of principle, for the noblest object of 


charity, with the members cf other reli- 
gious persuasions. Why not ascend above 


the spot where the stream divides, and 
drink of the pure spring that flows for the 
healing of the nations? He proceeded to 
illustrate, by a statement of facts, the we. 
derful rapidity with which the British and 
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Foreign Bible Society had attained its pre. 
sent eminent station. ‘* In the first year of 
its existence,” he said, “its whole income 
was not 7U0!.; in its eleventh it has fallen 
little short of 100,000). In the first year 
Is patronage was small, its labours incon. 
siderable ; in the eleventh, i numbers 
among ils supporters many of the Royal 
Family, above half the Nobikty, aud the 
majomiy of the Prelates of the United 
hingdom, and had sided the printing or 
circulation of the Scriptures, in whole or 
in part, in fifty-five diflerent languages, It 
had otiginated in this island among a few 
individuals ; but now its ramifications in 
other parts of the world were no fewer than 
one hundred and thirty, beside giving birth 
to four bundred and eighty-four auxiliary 
and branch Societies within the British do- 
minions. And vet,” he continued, “ it was 
an awful fact, that although cighteen hun- 
dred years had passed since the Son of 
God had descended trom heaven to redeem 
lost mankind, not one in five of the whole 
of Adam had even now heard the gra- 
cious Udings of that redemption. An ap- 
peal like this must be regarded as irresisti- 
ble, by all who from their own feelings are 
able to judge of the inestimable vaiue of 
such knowledge.” Hethen animadverted 
upon the conduct of those who, instead of 
contributing to projects of public utility, 
busy themselves in suggesting impediments 
or detecting imperfections ; and concluded 
with this appesite quotation from Locke, 
ina letter to Mr. Molyneux: “1 am always 
for the builders who bring some addition to 
our knowledge, or, at least, some new thing 
to our thoughts. The finders of faults, the 
confuters and pullers down, do not only 
erect a barren and useless triumph upon 
human ignorance, but advance us nothing 
in the acquisition of truth. Of ail tie mot- 
tos I ever met with,this writ over a water- 
work at Cleves, best pleased me : 


Face 


‘Natura omnes fecit jucices, paucos 
artifices.’ ” 


The Rev. Mr. Natt stated, that as a paro- 
chial minister he felt himself called upon to 
bear his testimony in favour of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, of which he had 
the honour of having been a member from 
its commencement. He considered the in- 
finite value of the sacred Volume which it 
so widely distributed as forming its grand 
recommendation ; while the comprehen- 
siveness of its scheme was So far from being 
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in objection, that it pe culiarly entitled it 
to support; loasm uch as it coincided with 
ihe genuine spirit © ifthe Gospelin un iting 
heis tians of every denomimation and coun- 
try in promoting the commun salvation. 

The Pev. Mr. Davison, of Oriel Col- 
leg re, rem. uked, that the Br ritish and Fo- 
reign Bible Society liad been often charged 
with intentional exaggeration, though its 
enemies, when ¢ alled. upon ‘ substantiate 
the accusation, had seldom ventured to 
descend to particulars. For his own part, 
he was willing to accept the numbers they 
gave him; to take, instead of millions, 
thousands, or hundvede: ; and even then he 
would maintain it had been an important 
instrument of good; persuaded as he was, 
that the reasonable prospect of converting 
one human being would amply repay the 


toiland perils of travelling to the ends of 


the earth. He then took a survey of the 
Society’s foreign proceedings, and dwelt 
with particular satisfaction on the patron- 
age givento it by the sovereizns of the 
several countries in which it had been 
planted ; expressing his hope, that, by 
loyalty and submission to established autho- 
rities, it wouldevery where continue to 
deserve the encouragement it had received. 


—A too profuse distribution of copies of 


the Scriptures had been urged as an cbjec- 
tion to some local societies. Such waste 
lie considered had always been allowed, 
and must exist to a certain degree in every 
extensive concern. It was our business to 
look closely to the principles of our associa. 
tion; to be sure we were pursuing a good 
end by legitimate means; and we need 
not then be uneasy or discomposed by 
errors and defects in detail. Such errors 
must occasionally occur while our affairs 
were conducted by imperfect and erring 
creatures; and im a world where such 
mistakes could always be guarded against, 
the labours of the Society would not be 
wanted) He concluded with observing, 
that till he could hear of some more ef- 
fectual mode of doiag good, than by joining 
this Society, it might reckon upon his best 
services ; and he believed it would be very 
long before he should have to transfe 
them to any other, 


The Rev. J. Hill, vice-principal of St. 
Fdmund Hall, took a view of the measures 
adopted by the Committee for the supply 
ef the county, and pressed upon the meet. 
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ine the duty of coming forward in their 
respective neighbourhoods, both to make 
known the obje ct and nature of the Society, 
which were often misunderstood, and to 
ascertain the deficiency of the Bible among 
the poor, which was considerably greater 
than was imagined, Inthe course of his 
speech, from his own knowlecge, he gave 
some aflectine anecdotes, which evinced 
the anxiety of the poor to possess the holy 
Scriptures, and the improvement they had 
derived from their perusal, 


The Rev. Hugh Pearson observed, that 
although it was no longer necessary either 
to discuss enimately ( the merits of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, or to defend the 
grounds upon which its friends had joined 
it, there were various circumstances, which 
not onty justified speeches on these annual 
meetings, but rendered them highly ex- 
pedient. ‘They were especially useful in 
diffusing = amongst the community a know- 
ledge © F the n: at re and effects of the Insti- 


tution, andin aff! ording an opportunity for 
noticing whatever might be connected with 
its vindication or support. With respect 


to the first of these points, the progress 
of the Society, as detailed in the Report, 
world be contemplated with delight, while 
a due consideration of its unbounded 
object must stimulate its friends to pérse- 
rere, In noticing the opposition the Society 
had had toencounter, Mr. Pearson particu- 
larly referred to a late voluminous attack, 
which professed to demonstrate its mis- 
chievous tendency. ‘The extreme violence 
of the author, and the absurdity of many ef 
the charges which he had brought forward, 
hanpily rendered a refutation less necessa- 
y. He had certainly demonstrated his own 
groundless, though doubtless honest, fears, 
but had utterly failed in establishing the 
positions which he had so confidently un- 
dertaken to prove. He had indeed (to 
adopt the allusion of an eloquent prelate, 
the Bishop of Landait, when defending the 
Bible itself against a celebrated modern 
intidel) gone through the wood with the 
very best intention in tie world of laying 
its spreading honours inthe dust; but he 
had succeeded only in exposing a few un- 
sightly shrubs, which the kindness of its 
friends would gladiv have concealed from 


the nublic view, and which a more gene- 
rous enemy would have suffered to remain 
in obscurity ; while the goodly cedar trees 
which form its strength and ornament, and 
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against which his aim was chiefly direct- 
ed had laughed unhurt at the feebleness of 
his stroke ; 


Telumque imbelie sine ictu 
Conjecit. 





In reply to some ofthe assertions of the 
author in question, he referred to a tract 
lately published by a learned Bishop,* who 
had not many years ago adorned this Uni- 
versity ; and in defence ofthe sufficiency of 
the Scriptures alone for the purposes of 
moral and religious instruction, quoted a 
powerful and masterly passage, trom the 
last volume ot Bishop Horsley’s postlhu- 
mous Sermons. Mr, Pearson concluded 
with expressing his hope, that the result cf 
that day’s meeting would be a conviction 
in every mind, that we could not be more 
laudably or beneficially employed, than in 
co-operating with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in promoting the aniversal 
distribution ofthat Volume, which has God 
forits Author, truth without any mixture 
of error for its matter, and for its end the 
temporal and eternal welfare of mankind. 


The Rev. Mr. Marsh exnpatiated upen 
the aid and influence afforded to the 
Missionary by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. He spoke of the feelings 
that must arise in the heart of a new con- 
vert on receiving the sacred volume as a 
present from a distant land, not locked up 
in an unknown tongue, but translated into 
his own, by strangers who had laboured 
hard themselves in order to spare his toil; 
and doubted not but his faith must be ani- 





* The Bishop of St. David’s. 
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mated and confirmed, by reflecting on the 
benevolent genius of Christianity, which 
had raised up to him remote and disinter. 
ested benefactors unconnected with him by 
any human tie. Jn contemplating such 
scenes, he could not bring himself to dwell 
upon cold abstractions, or to weigh fears 
and scruples, when he felt it to be his duty 
to act. 


The Rev. Mr. Hinton congratulated him. 
self on being upon this occasion surround. 
ed by members of an University to which 
we were originally indebted for the exist- 
tence of an English Bible. A Wicklifle 
and a Vindal were the first, he observed, in 
this country to lay open the Scriptures to 
the unlearned ; and, in a later age, Kenni- 
cott and others had been indefatigable in 
their endeavours to restore the purity of 
the original text. Such labours were, from 
their very nature confined to the scholar 
and the critic; but in the present effort to 
diffuse the knowledge of the Bible, all 
Christians might alike co-operate, and the 
Almighty had conferred upon all who 
were willing the high honour of beige his 
instruments for the communication of his 
Holy Word. It was to him matter of un. 
feigned gratification, that an opportunity 
was oifered by the Bible Society to him 
and others of his brethren, of uniting with 
their fellow-Christians, without the slight- 
est compromise of principle, in this grand 
and benevolent design: while he referred 
all who imagined there could be any dan- 
ger in such an union to the security afford. 
ed by the patronage of numbers of the 
great and dignified in every rank and pro- 
fession, as well as to the satisfactory ex- 
perience of eleven years, for the removal of 
their doubts and apprehenssons. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue results ofthe battle of Waterloo are 
altogether without parallel in history, 
whether we consider their intrinsic magni- 
tude, their bearing on the peace and hap- 
piness of the world, or the rapidity with 
which they have been accomplished.—The 
Bourbons are restored 
France ; Paris is again inthe hands of the 
allies ; and Bonaparte Is at this moment a 
prisoner in Engtand. 

Vie Jacobin adherents of Napoleon seem 


to the throne of 


to have vainly hoped that his abdication 
would have arrested the progress of the 
allied arms, and led to a negotiation with 
them as the actual organs of the French 
Government ; or at least to a suspension of 
hostilities. The intelligence, however, of 
that event, did not produce a moment's 
hesitation in the advance of the allies. The 
Duke of Wellington and Prince Blucher 
marched forward, in regular communica- 
tion with each other, and without interrup- 
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tion, except as the necessity of storming a 
fort, oF escalading a town, might produce a 
cow hours’detention. A body of the enemy’s 
troops, under Marshal Grouchy, in the at. 
tempt to gain Paris, were twice encountered 
by the Prussians, and suffered severely, 
Thev, however, flected their object. From 
40,000 to 50,009 men, besides the National 
Guards and Federes, were thus collected for 
the defence of Paris, under the general 
command of Davoust. The north side of 
Paris, including Montmartre, St. Denis, and 
Belleville, bad been very strongly fortified ; 
but the south side was, toa considerable de- 
gree, unprotected, The allies took advan- 
tage of this circumstance ; and crossing the 
Seine at St. Germain, the Prussians posses- 
sed themselves of St. Cloud and Versailles ; 
while a corps of the British army moved 
acyoss the Marne, towards the south-east 
side of Paris. An attempt was made to de- 
fond St.Cloud; but the gallantry of the 
Prussian troops surmounted every obstacle, 
and thus laid the vulnerable points of Paris 
open to the combined assault of the victo- 
rious ar:nies, A farther defence would now 
not only have been unavailing, but would 
have exposed Paris toall the horrors of a 
sack, The conflict before the barriers might 
indeed have cost the allies many valuabie 
lives, but the issue could not be questioned ; 
and the conflagration and pillage of the capi- 
tal would have been the inevitable conse- 
quence of forcing its defences at the point 
ofthe bayonet. The provisional Government 
judged more wisely than to push matters to 
this dreadful extremitv. A capitulation was 
proposed and acceded to, by which the 
French Army was permitted to retire, with 
its equipments, behind the Loire, and the 
allies were put in military possession of Pa- 


tis; that city to be completely evacuated in 


three days, and the movement behind the 
Loire to be effected in eight days. ‘The al- 
lied generals engaged to respect public and 


private property, and to call no persons re- 


maining at Paris to account for their politi- 
cal opinions or conduct. The convention, 
itis truc, was called a military convention, 
and was understood to refer all political ar- 
rangements to the sovereign authorities. Yet 
a clause, which distinctly specified that 
“the inhabitants of Paris, and in general 
all persons residing there, shall continue to 
enjoy their rights and. liberties, withont 
Christ. Obsery. No. 163, 
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being calied to account, by reason either of 
the offices they hold, or may have held, or 
of their political conduct or opinions,” and 
which had been approved and ratified by 
Blucherand Wellington,seems at first sight 
to be little less than a complete amnesty in 
favour of all, whether ringleaders in the 
conspiracy against Louis or not, who were at 
that time at Paris. Yo common ears, it 
sounds like a pledge on the part of the allied 
commanders, that no inquisition into the po- 
litical delinquencies of those individuals 
shall hereafter be instituted. And this is, 
perhaps, the real explanation of the forbear. 
ance which has been exercised towards so 
many of the most active adherents of Bona- 
parte, and of the impunity and security they 
continue to enjoy. If this be so, we doubt 
not there were circumstances in the relative 
situation of the conflicting forces, or some 
other powerful motives of policy, to justify 
a course which, if we be not mistaken (as 
we trust we shall be found to be) in the 
meaning we give to the stipulation, seems 
likely to disappoint the just expectations of 
kurope, respecting the guilty authors ofthe 
present war, and of the carnage it has oc- 
casioned. 


On the 30th June, Boraparte appears to 
have quitted Paris to repair to Rochefort. 
Thetwo houses, in the meantime, continued 
their sittings until Paris was actually in pos- 
session of the allies; and these sittings 
would have been continued, even after the 
king had reached St. Denis, had net the 
houses been occupied by the allied troops. 
And even then some members had the au- 
dacityto clamour loudly and violently against 
this actof exclusion, which they represented 
as treason against France. ‘Their closing 
labours consisted of a new constitution for 
France, and an address to the French Peo- 
ple. This address contains a protest against 
any government which may be imposed on 
lrance by force. It also contains a recogni- 
tion of the injustice of the slave trade, and 
a recommendation of its abolition. 


The king entered Paris on the Sth. He 
had previously issued a proclamation, in 
which it was intimated that, with the excep- 
tion of the chief instigators and actors in the 
treason that had been perpetrated, and who 
should be pointed out by the two chambers 
as fit objects of trial, he should parden to 
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his misguided people all that had passed 
during his absence from France. The two 
chambers have been dissolved, and a fresh 
clection ordered. We must probably await 
the meeting of the new legislature for the 
denuaciation and arrest of those traitors who 
are to be tried. It surely, however, would 
have been an act of prudence in the mean 
time tohave secured the personsof the guil- 
iv. The government might at least have 
taken the necessary measures forthe arrest 
of the more distinguished and notorious of- 
fenders ; provided, indeed, it did not feel it- 
self restrained by the convention of Paris ; 
and in no other way can we account for this 
tumid policy, Ignorant of the motives which 
may have influenced this line of conduct, we 
forbear from the observations it naturally 
suggests. There must be something very 
peculiar in the state of France, supposing 
the King’s councils not to be justly liable to 
the charge either of infatuation or treachery, 
which should require not only that the men 
who have been the most deeply implicated 
in the late transactions should be at large, 
and should enjoy an entire immunity even 
from public reprobation,—nay, should be 
even spoken of with lenity and respect in 
prints completcly under the control of go- 
vernment; but that some of their number 
should be placed in the highest and most 
confidential offices of state. 
the King, on entering Paris, was to appoint 
a ministry. Talleyrand has been named 
secretary ‘of state for foreign affairs, and is 
also to be the premier ; Baron Louis, minis- 
ier of the finances ; Baron Pasquier, minis- 
ter of Justice ; 
marine ; the duke de Richelieu, 
the household ; Gouvion St. Cyr, minister of 


war; and Fouchc, Bonaparte’s duke of 


Otranto, minister of the police. ‘lhe cir- 
cumstances, we repeat it, must be very ex- 
traordinary, to justify in the eyes of Europe 
such an appointment as the last. A short 
time will prob: ably reveal its true Motives : 
we shall therefore withhold at present our 
jarther comments. 


While these things have been proceeding 
at Paris, the armies of the allied powers 
have continued to pour into France, on the 
side of Italy and Germany. Considerable 
resistance to their pregress was made by 
Marshal Suchet, in the South, and by Gene- 
i} Rapp, in 


the neighbourhood of Stras- 
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Count Jaucour, minister of 
minister of 
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burgh ; but it lias proved unavailing; and 
more than halfa million of men,in arms, have 
advanced into the very heart of the kingdom, 
Many fortified places still hold out; and the 
army which retired from Paris, though pro- 
fe ssing submission to the king, still main. 
tains a menacing aspect. With these ex. 
ceptions Trance is once more subdued, and 


must owe her integrity to the moderation of 


her conquerors, ‘Nhe emperors of Russia 
and Austria, the kings of Prussia and of the 
Netherlands, are now assembled at Paris. 
Lord Castlereagh arrived there on the 6th 
instant From their united councils, tutored 
as they have been by the experience of the 
past year, we may expect arrangements 
which shall secure the liberty and happiness 
of France, and the peace and independence 
of the rest of the world. It seems, however, 
scarcely possible that this great work should 
be erected on a stable foundation, if the pre. 
sent French army, with its burning thirst for 
rapine and revenge, shall be suffered to con. 
tinue an organized body. It must be com. 
pletely dissolved, and the very elements of 
which it is composed dispersed to the four 
winds of heaven, before we can calculate 
with any confidence on the repose of the 
world. Until this object be effected, we 
trust that not a single soldier of the allies 
will be withdrawn from France. 


In the mean time, the inhabitants of that 
country are suffering very severely, The 
distress which their own improvidence and 
vanity, may we add, their sacrilegious con: 
tempt of all obligations, human and divine, 
have broughtupon them, and which involves 
the innecent and the guilty in one common 
punishment, is described to us by eye-wit 
nesses interms calculated to excite the com- 
miseration of their worst enemies. Nei- 
ther their own troops, nor those of the allies, 
are likely to be very abstinent in the use ¢1 
their power. And as their wants must b 
amply supplied, it cannot be doubted abe 
theirfulness is gained bythe destitution and 
misery of multitudes. “In Paris and its v- 
cinity there is scarcely a house in which 
some of theallied soldiers are not quartered, 
the owners of the house being obliged to feed 
as well as lodge them; and as the numberis 
supposed to amount to 150,000 men, the 
suffering must be great, independently ol 
the vitiating effects of other kinds whieh 
must be the fruit of such assuciations. God 
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grant that these calamities may tend to 
humble this proud and irreligious people, 
and may lead them to bow before Him 
who smites them, and who, after having 
employed them as his instruments in the 
chastisement of other nations, is now giving 
them to drink of the cup of his chastening! 


In contemplating the course of events 
during the last month, it is impossible not 
to be impressed with this sentiment, that 
they hare been peculiarly ** the Lord’s 
doing.” Qn the eighteenth day from the 
opening of the campaign, a force amount- 
ng to not more than an eighth part of the 
allied armies, dissolves that military power 
which had so recently set at defiance the 
restof Europe ; dethrones the object of its 
idolatry ; re-seats Louis XVIII. on the 
abdicated throne; and is the undisputed 
master Of the capital of France. Never 
before were such stupendous effects pro- 
duced by means more signally inadequate. 
Nor were they the result of accident or sur- 
prise. Bonaparte had had time to pre- 
pare his military means, both of annoy- 
ance and defence. His troops seconded 
hisplans withan ardour and devotement 
which have never been exceeded. He was 
free to choose his time and place of attack. 
—Yet after one battle his means of effec- 
tual resistance are annihilated ; and France 
becomes the conquest of a fragment of the 
alliance with which she had thought to cope. 
It certainly is a curious circumstance, that 
Paris, that cradle of all the miseries which 
for twenty-five years have wasted Europe, 
should twice in fifieen months have fallen 
into the power of the nations whom France 
had oppressed and pillaged, and that this 
last time the blow should have been struck 
by a hanctul of Englishmen. How often 
did she hurl 
destruction,—a menace which would have 
been fearfuliy executed, had the Almighty 
given the rein to her rage! It will, we 
trust, be our characteristic to be neither 
cruel in war nor vengeful nor insolent in 
triumph ; and that our possession of Paris 
willonly atford us the opportunity of teach- 
ing its inhabitants a lesson of moderation 
and merey, 


We hear much of the joy and exultation 
with which the return of Louis XVIII. 
has heen hailed ; and there are doubtless 
Many external indications to support the 


arainst us the menace of 
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statement. The newspapers of Paris, 
which had been the heralds of Napoleon’s 
greatness, and the channels of conveying to 
every part of France, to the very moment 
of the capture of their city, the infammato- 
ry libels of his adherents against their law- 
ful sovereign, now very dutifully assume 
all the emblems of loyalty, and sound in 
unmeasured terms the praises of Louis 
le Desiree. In all this there is something 
which not only appears hollow and unsatis- 
factory, but to the feelings of an Engtish- 
man even disgusting; while there are far 
too Many stringent circumstances of a con- 
trary kind which prove a great part at least 
of this people to be tainted to the very core 
with a disloyal spirit, and to prefer Bona- 
parte’s rod of iron, accompanied, as they 
trust it would be, by external rule and 
rapine, to the mild sway of the Bourbons, 
ifunder them they must forego their wick- 
ed projects of domination and pillage, and 
their ferocious hopes of vengeance. ‘The 
circumstances to which we allude are the 
necessity under which the allies have been 
placed of punishing with dreadful severits 
the inhabitants of manycf the places through 
which they have passed, and who either 
opposed tothem a useless resistance or 
secretly massacred the stragglers of the 
army; the tardiness with which the tri- 
coloured flag has given place to the royal 
ensign, even in places where it could not 
be alleged that the feelings of the popula- 
tion were restrained by military force ; the 
audacity with which the friends and adhe- 
rents of Bonaparte, relying, as it would 
seem, on the popularity of their cause, pro- 
claimed their attachment to him, and pro- 
tested against the change of government, 
even after the British standard was planted 
on Montmartre, and Louis was already at 
the gates of Paris; and the almost total 
silence of the French press respecting the 
criminals who have caused so much blood 
to flow, and been the artificers of so much 
misery to Europe, and especially to France 
herself We feel, indeed, for the suffer- 
ings of the French ; and we sincerely wish 
they were terminated ; but it is vain to 
hope that in what appears to be the pre- 
vailing state of men’s minds in that country, 
either Louis can enjoy a tranquil reign, or 
Europe a rational hope of peace, without 
some strong external pressure. 


There is, however, one circumstance 
cf happy augury, which, we confess, 
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goes far, in our estimation, to counterbal- 

ance those weighty motives to desponden- 
cy. Ivis now no longer a matter of doubt, 
that the French Government has consented 
to a total and unqualified abolition of the 
Slave Trade. From this one concesston, 
humanity derives a compensation for alarge 
share of those sufferings which, in’ the 
inscrutable counsels of Providence, have 
unquestionably paved the way for obtain- 
ing it. Let us thank God for this boon. 


But itis time we should advert to Bona- 
parte himself. He quitted Paris on the 
S0th of June, and repaired to Rochetort, 
with the purpose ( of effecting his escape in 
two frigates to the United States cf Ame- 
tica. Here he found his path so beset by 
English cruisers, «s to render this attempt 
hopeless; while in France, he probabiy 
found the toils winding around him more 
closely, and menacing his personal safety. 
in this dilemma he ado} sted the re sola hon 
of throwing himse!f on the 
Bri ish Government, and with that 
view surrendered himself unconditionally 
into the hands of Captain Maitland, of his 
Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, by whom he 
has been conveved to England. He 
barked on board that ship, on the 15th inst. 
witha suite of about 40 persons, and ar- 
gived ia ‘Lorbay on the His tuture 
destination has notryet been wert lsnowna, 
Whatever it may be, we trust it will be 
such as shall afford a es SECUPILY 
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against the slightest chance of liis any 
more disturbing the peace of nations. We 


certainly do not participate in thane feel. 
ings of vehement resentment towards this 
miserable man which some of our contem- 
poraries take a pleasure in expressing ; and 
we think the lanruage of insult and abuse, 
which is always ee peculiarly in- 
decorous when employed towards a fallen 
and prostrate foe "We cannot, however, 
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admit that we should sures Out's :elves to be 
betrayed “s a false feetng of generosity, 
er a false estimate of Maynanmity, into 
the ahatition of aay precedure with respect 
to him whieli is not calculated to extinguish 
7 his own breast, and in that of his fero- 
‘ious adherents, the slightest hope of his 
belied ever svain culled into active life, 
It is another of ihe very singular occur- 
rences of the present singular period, that 
Bonaparte should thus voluntarily throw 
himself inte the power of Great Britain, the 
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nation which, above all others, he had 
threatened and insulted, and whose utter 
cestractionwas the leading and uniform aim 
of his policy, This selection certainly ren. 
cers no mean homage to her character. He 
is himself said to have addressed a letter to 
the Prince Regent,from Rochiefort, contain. 
ine these words: ‘I have terminated my 
political career ; and I come, Jike Themis. 
tocles, to seat mysclf at the hearths of the 
British people. I place myself under the 
protection of their laws, which I claim of 
your Royal Highness, asthe most power. 
iul, the most constant, and the most gene- 
tous of my enemies.” 

Bourdeaux, Thoulouse, Strasburgh, with 
manv other of the frontier fortresses, are 
still held by the rebel soldiery, encouraged 
in their resistance, probably, by the still for. 
midable attitude which is maintained by 
Davoust’s army on the Loire. This has 
caused some sanguinary assaults, and de- 
siructive bombardments, which have led to 
much loss of life and property. ‘The armyof 
the Loire, indeed, affects to submit to the 
king’s authority ; and the army of the south, 
under Suchet, is said to have done the same; 
but judging by the language of Davoust’s 
letter to the king, on behalf of his army, we 
confess we do not count much on the sin- 
cerity of that submission. In the mean 
tiinc,the allied forces have advanced to the 
Loire: a British squadron has also entered 
the river of Bourdeaux : it can hardly be 
doubted, therefore, that if milder means 
fail, the saiutary application of force will 
soon extinguish every remnant of open re- 
sistance to the king’s authority. 


It must be admitted that Jouis has a 
delicate and difficult part to act at the 
present crisis. Hehasto reconcile a due 
regard to his own outraged authority, and 
to the just expectations of his allies, with 
the interests and constitutional liberties of 
Peance, and the wishes and feelings of the 
sound part of the community. He has be- 
gun well, in consenting to disburden France 
of the nefarious traffic in slaves. Let him 


proceed to place the religious and civil rights 
. Ts 


of his subjects ona firm basis ; ; to put out of 


question their security from any revision 


of the national sales, from any revival of 


the abrogated privileges and exactions, 
whether of the noblesse or the clergy; to 
encourage a liberal system of education ; 


and to raise, if possible, the relaxed tone of 
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morals, without reverting to mummeries 
which can only excite contempt, or to seve- 
rities with which the present state of French 
manners will hardly be made to correspond ; 
and we may hope, after a time, with the bles- 
sing of God, to witness a salutary change in 
the moral and social condition of that coun- 
try. We are aware, indeed, that nothing 
can produce an effectual improvement, but 
the general diffusion of better principles, 
through the mass of the community. Even of 
this, however, we do not despair; and it may 
be, that the very sufferings which France 
at this moment is experiencing may induce 
multitudes to turn with a more willing mind 
to the hopes and consolations of Scripture. 
We trust that the Bible Society will not be 
slow to improve the favourable opening. 


The returns of the loss sustained in the 
hattles of the 16th, 17th, and 18th of June, 
haye been received. They are as follows :— 
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British and Hanoverians: killed, 2462; 
wounded, 9427 ; missing, 1875 : of these 
last, the greater part are said to have re- 
turned. The officers included in the above 
number amount to 148 killed, 670 wounded, 
and 28 missing. The joss on the part of the 
remaining allies, during these three days, is 
estimated at 35,000 men, and that of the 
French at 70,0:0.—We are happy to say 
that the subscriptions for the relief of the 
wounded, and of the families of the killed, 
amount already to about 100,000I. 


The definitive acts of the Congress of 
Vienna have been published; but we shall 
not have room, in the present Number, for 
even a brief abstract of them. 


Hostilities have commenced betweenthe 
Americans and the Algerines, with some 
success on the part of the former, who 
have captured one Algerine ship of war 
and destroyed another. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the 12th inst. the session of Parlia- 
ment terminated. The speaker, in addres- 
sing the prince regent, and the prince regent 
in his speech to Parliament, dwelt with 
much effect on the brilliant achievements of 
the allied arms, and on their glorious fruits. 
—The only measure of general interest 
which preceded the prorogation, was a pro- 
posal to add 60001. per annum to the income 
of the duke of Cumberland, in consequence 
ofhis marriage with a German princess, the 
princess de Salm. Strong objections of a 
moral kind were taken to this marriage; and 
the grant was opposed on the ground that it 
became Parliament to refuse to give its 
sanction to such an union. We believe that 
the success of that opposition was produc- 
tive of very great and general satisfaction. 
After several divisions, in which the majo- 
vity in favour of the bill gradually diminish. 
ed, from 17 to 5, it was at length thrown out 
on the 2d reading by one vote. 


The only domestic occurrence which re- 
Mains to be noticed, is one which produced 
avery strong and general sensation, not only 
inthe metropolis, but throughout the coun- 
try at large ; we mean, the untimely and 
afiecting end of Mr. Whitbread. Under the 
influence of insanity, he put a period to his 
Own existence on the morning of the 6th in- 
Stant. We sincerely sympathize with his 
amiable and afflicted family on this melan- 
choly occasion. But they are not the only 


mourners, The numerous poor who were 
cherished by his bounty will deeply feel his 
loss. But it is as a public man that we have 
been called chiefly to contemplate him ; and 
in this point of view, greatly as we have dif- 
fered from him on many of the most impor- 
tant questions of state policy, we have al- 
ways admired the manliness and sterling in- 
tegrity of his character. To use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Wilberforce, in the House of 
Commons, **he was a complete English- 
man.” ‘All who knew him must recollect 
the indefatigable earnestness and perse- 
verance with which, during the course of his 
life, he directed his talents, and the whole 
of his time, to the public interest.” For 
himself,” Mr. W. added, “ he could never 
forget the important assistance derived 
from his zeal and ability in the gredt cause 
which he had so long advocated in that 
House, On every occasion, indeed, in which 
the conditicn of human beings was concern- 
ed—and the lower their state, the stronger 
their recommendation to his favour—no one 
was more anxious to apply his great powers 
to increase the happiness of mankind.”— 
Nor cought we to omit the tribute to the 
memory of this distinguished Senator, a 
tribute no less honourable to the eulogist 
than to the deceased, which was paid by 
the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer :—**What- 
ever difference of opinion might exist on po- 
litical questions, there was no one who did 
not do justice to the virtues and talents of 
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the great object of their regret, or who for 
a moment supposed that he was actuated 
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in his public conduct by any other motive 
than a conviction of public duty.” 


OBITUARY. 


MR. ‘YHOMAS ROCK. 


ccount of Mr. Tuomas Rock, of the 

Crescent, Birmingham, extracted 

Jroma Sermon, fireached at St, Ma- 

ry’s, Afiril 7, 1815, by the Minister 

of that Chanel, from Gen, vy. 24. 
Far be it from me, on this solemn 
occasion, to indulge in a strain of vain 
and unprofitable eulogy! ButI must 
say, that, allowing for human infirmi- 
ty, and to the pratse of God’s grace, 
I have known but few men who, in all 
essential points, have more resem- 
bled Enoch than our much-lamented 
friend and brother. It might truly 
be said of him, as the distinguishing 
feature in his character, that ‘* he 
walked with God.”’ 

Like Abeland Enoch, he souchtand 
found his peace with God, by faith 
in the great Sacrifice; and to ‘none 
other name given under heaven” 
did he look, that he might be saved. 

After the example of Enoch, he 
“ walked with God,” in habitual acts 
of holy intercourse and fellowship. 
He was a man of retirement, who gave 
himself much to prayer, and the dili- 
srent study of the wordof God. Hence 
it was apparent, to all competent 
judges who were favoured with his 
society and friendship, that “the word 
of Christ dwelt in him richly ;” and I 
may even say, in all the essential and 
useful branches of sacred wisdom, 

In the important duties of domestic 
religion, he was exemplary. His 
maxim appears to have been that of 
Joshua; ** As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.’’* 


* He set apart one evening in every week 
for the religious instruction of his children ; 


Mis exampic as an carly, constant, 
and reverent attendant on the public 
worship of God, will not, 1 trust, soon 
be forgotten by any, and especially by 
the younger part of my hearers; and, 
as a member of this congregation, 
you can most of you witness, that love 
for his brethren marked the tenor of 
his life. His Christian affection was 
diffusive, uniform, and ardent; and it 
was manifested ip a way so humble, 
so mild, and persuasive, that I have 
rarely met with a Christian of any de. 
nomination, who had passed but an 
hour in his company, and who did not 
acknowledge himsclf edified. But 
those of you, especially, who waiked 
with him in the house of God as 
friends,can best testify, how much bis 
spirit and example have contributed 
to your profit, as well as to the gene- 
ra) harmony of this congregation. 

In him, most of our charitable and 
religious institutions have lost an in- 
valuable friend. Our Sunday Schools, 
our Schools of Industry, our Bene. 
volent Society, our Bible and Church: 
Missionary Associations ; all of them 
feel the loss, and I am persuaded: 
sympathize with us on the presen! 
occasion. They would be ready, Iam 
sure, like the grateful widows round 
the bed of Dorcas, to present, at the 
tomb of our friend, their respective 
memorials of his active benevolence. 
and of their own deep and universal 
regret. 


and how deeply he was interested in thie 
spiritual welfare of other branches of his 
family willsppest trom paper in the Chris- 
tian Observer, vol, ii, page 786, for Dect 
ber, 1803, entitled 4 young Afan’s Accou 

of is Father.” 
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And here, I am forcibly reminded 
of one peculiar feature in the charac- 
ter of our Jamented friend : he was 
most eminently ‘6a brother born for 
adversity,’’ so much so, that there 
are, even in this numerous congre- 
vation, but few of us who have known 
sorrow, that have not benefited by his 
counsels and Christian sympathy. 

The truth was, that, by the diligent 
and devout study of the word of God, 
his mind was so richly stored with 
every topic of Christian consolation ; 
and his heart was so tenderly alive 
to every plaint of human distress ; 
that few men were better qualified 
to minister consolation, and by the 
«comfort also, wherewith he him- 
self was comforted of God.’’ 

Nor can | forbear to mention an- 
other interesting and instructive cir- 
cumstance In the character of our 
friend—I mean, his amiable attention 
tothe Children and youth of this con- 
gregation. lis affectionate disposi- 
tion and peculiar gentleness of man- 
ner, gave him an easy access to all, 
but especially fitted him to bea * tea- 
cher of babes,’’ and the guide of in- 
quiring youth ; and to his important 
servicesin both these respects, I feel 
it my duty, as your pastor, to bear 
my public and grateful testimony. 

It were easy io add to these obser- 
vations, on the worth of this excel- 
lent man: but you know the proof of 
him; and I must say it has been con- 
solatory to my mind, under this af. 
flictive dispensation, to observe, that 
the deep regret occasioned by his loss 
is not confined to his family, or to our 
own immediate circle: an evidence, I 
trust, that the grace of God was not 
bestowed on him in vain, and that his 
life has been exemplary and useful. 

To the dying bed of such a man 
we look with peculiar expectation. 
We ‘* mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright””—we expect the 
‘end of that man will be peace.” 
\nd doubtless it was so in. the in- 
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stance of our beloved friend ; but not 
exactly, perhaps, as his piety might 
have led us toexpect. Weexpected, 
it may be, that his dying testimony 
would have been as full and decisive 
as his walk had been exemplary : at 
the end of his shining path, we, pro- 
bably, looked for the * perfect day !” 
But the will of God was not so. For, 
by the nature of his attack, the full ex- 
ercise of his powers was suspended; 
and in a few hours after his seizure, 
the mortal scene was closed forever! 

But though we may have been dis- 
appointed here, God has not, in the 
case of His departed servant, left 
Himself without witness. I am 
aware, that, by many Christians, the 
extacies and triumph of a dying be- 
liever are regarded as most interest- 
ing and desirable; but it may not be 
improper to suggest, that the EXAM- 
PLE OF A GODLY LIFE, and especial- 
ly when followed out (as in the case 
of our friend) in all its most impor- 
tant relations, and for a long course 
of years, should by them be contem- 
plated as a still more sure and in- 
structive testimony. 

Our friend has, by God’s grace, left 
us such an example ; and I earnestly 
“desire” and pray, “ thatevery one of 
you may shew the same diligence,to 
the fullassurance of hope tothe end: 
that ye be not slothful, but follow- 
ers of them who, through faith and 
patience, inherit the promises.” 

It will be interesting to this con- 
rregation to learn, how our friend 
spent the first “2bdath in the present 
year, and what was the state of his 
mind on the /ast morning of his life. 
The papers which I hold in my hand 
are extracts from his diary, and only 
seen since his decease. From these 
it appears, that he began the year by 
a solemn surrender and dedication of 
himself, his family, and his concerns 
to God; and I observe, in the last 
record of his experience, (March 
20.) how much his mind was occu- 
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pied by an increasing sense of hisown 
infirmities ; by a tender solicitude for 
his beloved family, from whom he 
seemed aware that he must soon be 
separated ; and by a profound and 
cheerful submission to the willofGod. 

It is remarkable, that, on the last 
morning of his life, the chapter read, 
with Doddridge’s Observations, in 
the order of his family worship, was 
the 7th of the Revelation. He was 
observed to be more than usually 
animated in every part of this sacred 
exercise ; but more especially while 
contemplating the state, the society, 
the employments, the full and ever- 
lasting felicity of the blessed, recor- 
ded in the last nine verses of the 
chapter. He carried the delightful 
impression into his business, and ap- 
peared in all respects better than he 
had been for some time before. 

In this state of mind, my breth- 
ren, and in the discharge of his ac- 


customed worldly duties, was our 
friend found, when the messenger of 
death received his commission ; and 
before five o’clock on the same day, 
**the Lord took him.” But, our 
friend is gone to his longed-for rest, 
and his better record is on high. Let 
us magnify the grace of God in him. 
Let us cherish the memory of his 
eminent piety ; for that memory is 
and shall be blessed. Let us more 
especially see, that this event be 
made a blessing to ourselves. His 
removal confirms the awful truth, 
‘¢ Behold, the Bridegroom cometh !” 
and the suddenness of the event fur. 
ther admonishes us, that, “ at what 
hour he cometh, we know not!”’ But, 
whether it shall be in the bloom of life, 
or in the midst of our days—at mid. 
night, or at cock-crowing—* Blessed 
is that servant whom, when the Lord 


cometh, Ile shall find so doing !” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AN InquirRER; J. W.; Lucivs; Sern; Bocuartrus Minor; T. N.; A Cuer- 
GYMAN; W. W.R.; Mr. Frere, have been received. 


Cc. S. M. P. should explain his scheme. 


The letter of Dr. Hun will appear in our next Number. It came too late for 


insertion in the present. 


We are much surprised, and not a little grieved, by the tone of a recent communication 
from Birmingham. The writer oughtto have learned, from the friend whom he em- 
ployed, the real state of the case,before he wrote his letter. We thank him sin. 


cerely for his friendly wishes, 


— = 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Juuy 29.—This sheet was going to the press, when the French mail brought a reply to 4 


part of the preceding speculations on public aifairs. The king has issued an ordinance, in 
which he names 86 persons who are to be brought to trial or in some other way marked 
out as the guilty instigators of the late troubles. Of course, our apprehensions respecting 
the import of the convention of Paris were ill-founded.—The private information we have 
veceived far more than confirms all we have said of the king’s unpopularity. ‘The op- 
pressions and exactions of the foreign troops are laid exclusively to his charge. We have 
sincere satisfaction in adding, that every account concurs in giving the highest possible 
praise to the English soldiery, whose conduct is said to form a noble and gratifying con- 
trast to the rapacity and ferocious insolence of their fellows in arms. 
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